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LATIN. 


JONES’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. 
The shortest and most thorough Introduction. 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, hence 
NO CHANGE of grammar required, It has features 
of great excellence not found in any similar book. 

**[| know of no other book so well fitted to are 
a pupil to read Cwsar.” B. L. Cilley, 
Ancient Languages, Phillips Exeter Acad., N. H. 

**| regard Jones’s ‘First Lessons in Latin’ as near 
perfection as any text-book I ever saw. Last Sep- 
tember I began to use it in a class of boys the aver- 
age of whose ages was not quite thirteen years, 
andin twenty weeks they were reading Caesar with 
facility.”’"—Horace Briggs, Ph.D., Princ. of Buffalo 

(N.Y.) Classical School (Aug. 30, 1880), 


JONES’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSI. 
TION. 


Of equal merit with his “Greek Prose Composi- 
tion,” which is in general use, 
The best companion-book to Cwsar and Cicero, 
ga Adapted to the leading Grammars. 

** Vastly superior to paging of the kind that I have 


yet seen or heard o S. HEMINGWAY, Prin. 
Holyoke (Mass.) High Schovl. 


“‘Itls working like a charm. For the first time in 
my teaching I have a class that likes Latin Com 
sition.’”—G@. C. PURINGTON, Princ. of Brunswick 
(Maine) High School. 


Both books have been widely introduced, and are in 


use in the best Classical and High Schools. 
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S.C.CRICCS & CO., 


Publishers, . . Chicago. 
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By a graduate of Amherst and present student at the 
Johns Hopkins, a situation as teacher of History and 
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315d Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Address with stamp, 
JULIUS ASHMAN, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Guyot’s Introduction to the Study of Geography 


Has been used in all the schools of the City of Boston for nearly two years, and 
is enthusiastically endorsed by the Supervisors, Principals, and Teachers. One 
Principal says: “We have about a thousand volumes of supplementary reading in 
our school. Guyot's Introduction is the most attractive to the children of them all.’ 


Guyot’s Introduction to the Study of Geography, — 


Used in New Bedford, Taunton, Somerville, Fitchburg, Burlington (Vt.), Natick, 
incy, Westboro, Waltham, and in many others of the larger cities and towns 


oughout New 
Guyot’s Introduction to the Study of Geography. 


It is more extensively used for supplementary reading than any other book 
published for that purpose, and is universally approved. 


Guyot’s Introduction to the Study of Geography, 


Is the nEsT work to use as a basis for the Teacher's oral instruction in connec- 
tion with the first years’ or two year's work of primary classes in geography. 
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From Francis W. Parker, Supervisor Public Schools, Boston. 
QUINCY, MASS., APRIL, 1879. 
‘The Cuyot’s Introduction to Geography is the best reading - book we 
have in use.” FRANCIS W. PARKER, Sup’t. 


I3@- GUYOT’S INTRODUCTION will be furnished to Teachers for examination 
Sor 40 cents; Wholesale Price, 66 cents. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
Little by little the time goes by,— 
Short if you sing through it, long if you sigh. 
Little by little,—an hour, a day. 
Gone with the years that have vanished away; 
Little by little the race is run, 
Trouble and waiting and toil are done! 


Little by little the skies grow clear; 
Little by little the sun comes near; 
Little by little the days smile out 
Gladder and brighter on pain and doubt; 
Little by little the seed we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 


Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong: 
Little by little the Wrong gives way,— 
Little by little the Right has sway. 

Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle up nearer the shining goals! 


Little by little the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty for human ken; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be; 

Little by little the God of all 

Lifts the world nearer the pleading call. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Down Wirth THE Rine.— Warnings of War in Wis- 
consin.—A correspondent of the Chicago Educational 
Weekly writes from Milwaukee : 

“A movement is under way. among a number of 
assistant teachers in this city and county to attend the 
next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, and 
clean out the crowd of book agents and experienced 
‘schoolmen,’ who have made the institution an adver- 
tising medium for the last five years. The Association 
has dwindled down to a mutual admiration society of 
old-womanish men, who put each other ‘on’ for ‘pa- 
pers’ in regular rotation. It is about time that the 
privates, who bear the brunt of the battle, be heard 
from.” 

If the Milwaukee folks think that the State Teach- 
ers’ Association has got into the hands of a ring, by all 
means let them go up to the next annual meeting and 
take the management of the Association into their own 
hands. If the ungraded school-teachers think that the 
city and village teachers have taken too large a share of 
the offices and literary honors, by all means let them 
turn out en masse and show their strength. For our 
part we shall be glad to take notes of any such lively 
State Teachers’ Association as that would give us. 
And we know several members of “the ring” who 
would be over-happy to see such a revival. It does 
look as if the same handful of men and women (but 
partietiatty’men) had climbed into the offices and into 
the program rather frequently. It is so in other State 
associations. But who is to blame? Obviously the 
teachers, who seldom or never manifest themselves at 
annual meetings. If the many leave matters to the 


few, there is nothing left for the few but to keep the 
Association aliye with their own bregth, or give it a 


decent burial and be done with it. The Association 
will not die, however, so long as the so-called “ring” 
can keep it alive. Go up, Milwaukee, and give these 


300| old stalwarts a rest !—Jnter-Ocean, Chicago. 


InpustTRIAL Epucation.—The Legislature of New 
Jersey has honored the State and reflected credit upon 
itself by the passage of an act for the support of tech- 
nical schools. A bill has passed both houses, and will 
undoubtedly become a law, appropriating a sum not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 annually to any city, town, or township 
that may raise a like sum, to be applied to the educa- 
tion of pupils in industrial, mechanical, and agricultural 
pursuits, but not less than $3,000 must thus be con- 


| tributed by the citizens, or otherwise, in the localities 


desiring to take advantage of the State appropriation. 
This enactment may be hailed as the inauguration of a 
new era in popular education.—_N. Y. Indust. News. 


Co-EpucaTION At Harvarp.—An exchange says: 
“The presence of the ‘annex’ students, as the young 
ladies are termed who are unofficially granted the priv- 
ileges of the college, has given rise to the consideration 
of some vexed problems by the management. The 
annex students had been given the use of the reference 
library as freely as the regular students. In conse- 
quence, some of the latter are said to have given as an 
excuse for deficiency in their recitations that they could 
not get at the books, for the ‘annex’ girls wére using 
them. How much basis there was to this excuse can 
hardly be known. But, at any rate, a rule was made 
to the effect that the girls should not use the books 
during regular hours, but might have access to them 
in the evening. But, before this rule was made, the 
story goes that one day one of the students wished to 
use a certain atlas, and found an annex girl looking up 
the same thing. So he sat down beside her, and the 


two studied the same book together for some time. 
This caused considerable comment, and the grave ques- 
tion was referred to Dr. Peabody for consideration. 
‘ Well,’ Dr. Peabody is reported to have replied, ‘ when 
they waltz together all night, I must say that I cannot 
see any great harm in their looking over the same book 
together the next morning’ !” 


Civit Rigurs or tHe — The teacher's 
status in many communities is not what it ought to be. 
He (or she) is a citizen, and entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of a citizen as such. He has a right to 
social, political, and religious convictions, and a right 
to express them the same as any other citizen. And 
not only is it his right, but it is his duty. No person 
is fit to stand in the teacher’s place who has thought so 
little upon men and things, or who is so low in the 
scale of manhood, as to look upon questions of State 


and society with indifference. Above all things, the 
teacher, male or female, should be a model citizen; and 
the model citizen is one who views all matters with the 
utmost candor and intelligence, and whose conscience 
compels him to speak and act his convictions. — The 


Schoolmaster (Iil.) 


THEORY AND Practice, — A scholar should be able 
to apply his knowledge on all occasions, and not be- 
come a reproach to his school when asked to work out 
a problem relating to the trades or practical every-day 
life. This may be illustrated by an example which 
came within my own observation. A lesson was being 
recited upon the measurements of circles, and the ques- 
tion was put thus: “ Supposing there was a large tree in 
your garden at home, and you had a long tape-measure 
and could measure the distance around the base, how 
would you find the distance through the tree?” The 
answer was entirely foreign to the subject, and ridic- 


ulous in the extreme. The question was again put in 
form like the one in the book: “ How would you find 
the diameter of a circle if the circumference were 
given ?” and the answer came promptly and correctly, 
“By dividing the circumference by 3.1416.” Such 
knowledge was worse than useless, because it repre- 
sented nothing that was intelligible. I have frequently 
asked pupils what were the dimensions of a cord of 
wood and received the correct answer, but on asking 


“ How would you measure a load of wood upon the 
street and find the contents,” the answer showed that 
his knowledge of the subject was of little practical 
worth. It is very essential that the pupils themselves 
should demonstrate by actual experiment every princi- 
ple, so far as this can be done. [Illustration and experi- 
ment in the class-room are the vital force of all in- 
struction.— Supt. H. Davis, Woburn, Mass. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
BY HERBERT M. THOMPSON, B.A., ENGLAND. 


John Stuart Mill, in one of his books, inveighs with 
some little pleasantry against those who are continually 
saying that practical men, rather than philosophers, are 
those in whom they put their trust, showing clearly 
enough that the philosophers, i. ¢., the thinkers, should 
in reality be the most practical of men. Perhaps, how- 
ever, in some minds there still lingers a little mistrust 
of the theorist,—strangely enough,—for here one would 
suppose there is a man ready to sift matters to the bot- 
tom with the most impartial judgment; whereas his 
rival, “ the practical man,” rushes impetuously at some 
course of action which, if it prove to be a wise one, is 
so, it must be acknowledged, by the merest good fortune. 

I attribute the mistrust of the theorist, not to any 
lack of judgment on his part, for his understanding is 
pretty sure to be soundert than that of the man who 
never thinks; nor of impartiality, nor of willingness to 
accept of evidence as to the practical working of differ- 
ent systems, — generally speaking, none of these are 
wanting. The theorist often amasses his facts with 
care, and draws from them sound conclusions by a log- 
ical method. The practical man finds himself unable 
to dispute the correctness of the original premises, the 
legitimacy of the principles induced from them, or the 
applicability of the conclusions as to conduct, ete., in 
their turn deduced from these principles; and yet he is 
not contented with the result. He feels that there is 
something wrong somewhere, though where he is quite 
unable tosay. The factis that this “ something wrong” 
is generally the radical basis of the whole question, a 
thing that the theorist too often ignores, and that the 
practical man has so large and plain writ before his 
eyes that he does not think that it is worth while to 
examine into it, — it is above suspicion. 

For instance, I, “a theorist,” set about to prove to 
Smith, “a practical man,” that he can, if he likes, have 
his long-cherished wish of emigrating to Australia real- 
ized; he earns so much, out of which he may lay aside 
so much, if he doesn’t drink (no man need drink),— 
“that’s true,” says Smith; the passage out costs so 
much, “and you will get government assistance; in 
four months you will have saved as much as you re- 
quire; you had better go and secure your berth at 
once.” Of course any rational person would say that 
Smith should go off to the emigration office without 
more ado; but the thick-headed fellow does not do so, 
and when you ask him why not, he says he doesn’t 
know but there is a flaw somewhere. And so there is; 
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the fact is, he never had the slightest inclination to 
migrate. 

Again and again the contrast between the motives 
of action, supposed in discussion to be operating in a 
certain case, and those which are actually taking effect, 
are ludicrously at variance, and this is in few cases 
truer than when questions concerning education are 
under consideration. 

Ask almost anybody what the object of the school- 
master should be, in his pupil’s education, and you are 
pretty sure to get the answer, “To develop the pupil’s 
mind.” But the answer is theoretical,—purely theoret- 
ical. The practical objects of the great mass of educa- 
tion, or, at any rate, of primary education, are as follows : 

The direct object is to get the pupils through certain 
examinations. This is desirable for several indirect 
reasons : 

(1) From the schoolmaster’s point of view, because 
he obtains a government grant, or a reputation for suc- 
cess in the training of boy-flesh, which is as valuable to 
his purse as a government grant itself would be. 

2) From the parent’s point of view, because whereas 
their boy a year ago was a “ perfect dunce,” he can now 
tell them glibly the date of the conquest, and decline 
‘ musa,’ a song. 

(3) From the boys’ point of view, because “you must 
know something, you know.” 

Consider, for a moment, how fearful would be the 
fate of the schoolmaster who ventured practically to 


carry out the precepts that almost every one would ac- 


quiesce in, in an after-dinner conversation on the theory 
of education. He issues his prospectus, stating that he 
will, “regardless of the routine of the ordinary curric- 
ulum of study, endeavor to develop and cultivate the 
mind of each individual boy by any means: that seems 
best suited to his purpose.” Liberal-minded parents 
are enchanted when they hear of this enlightened pre- 
ceptor of youth, and send their children in dozens; but 
at the end of the first half-year their feelings receive a 
rude shock. This is a specimen of a conversation that 
takes place between one paterfamilias and his son,J ohnny: 


“Well, Johnny, and how did you do in the examina- 
tion at theend of the term? Did you get any prizes ?” 


“No, papa; there are no prizes given at our school, 


and we didn’t have an examination.” 

“Oh! I suppose you only have one a year?” 

“No; we never have any.” 

“ Never have any! then how do you know what you 
know ?” 

“ How do you mean, papa? How shouldn’t I know 
what I know?” 


(Paterfamilias not being able to imagine anyone’s | 


being aware of the extent of his own knowledge or igno- 
rance except through the medium of an examination, 
and Johnny,—who has never been subjected to one of 
these ceremonies,—being unable to conceive any diffi- 
culty in knowing whether you know a thing or not, 
this phase of the conversation is, by mutual consent, 
abandoned). Paterfamilias next goes on to inquire: 

“And what subjects have you been learning, and 
what books have you been reading ?” 

“Well, at the beginning of the half we did a good 
deal of political economy, and three other boys and I 
have been working at the history of the English Par- 
liament, and I’ve been learning German. But for about 
two hours a day we don’t do exactly any subject or any 
books, but Mr. Pedagogue talks to us, asking us ques- 
tions, and telling us things.” 

“ What sort of questions does he ask you ?” 

“QO, he seems to ask anything that occurs to him 
first ; and one thing leads on to another; and he makes 
us talk, too, only we have to be very careful of what we 
say; and then perhaps he will take down a book and 
read us extracts about what we have been discussing, 
and very often these extracts just answer the questions 
that we have come across in our talk.” 

“All that sounds very vague and unsystematic, 
Johnny; I am very much afraid that Mr. Pedagogue, 


with his fine theories, often takes you out of your depth, 
and, in the meantime, neglects the essentials of a good 
education. I am not at all sure that he is not trying to 
build the garrets before he has seen that the foundations 
are securely laid. Now let me see if you have really 
learned anything. You say that you have been learning 
English history; now, how many wives had Henry 
VIIL., and what were their names ?” 

“JT don’t know their names at all, and I don’t know 
how many there were; but there must have been two 
at any rate, or, rather, three, for I remember that Mary, 
and Elizabeth, and Edward were all his children, but 
half-sisters and half-brother to each other; and Mary’s 
mother, I suppose, must have been a Spaniard, for I 
remember Mr. Pedagogue’s saying that Mary was half 
a Spaniard by birth, and that her sympathies became 
entirely Spanish by her marriage.” 

“Tt is just as I thought! You have acquired some 
general notions, but no exact knowledge, my boy. Why 
not know who Henry VIII.’s six wives were! or even 
that there were six wives! Why, that is one of the 
Jirst facts of English history that every boy is supposed 
to know, and here have you been set to study ‘the his- 
tory of the English Parliament, forsooth, and I dare say 
you don’t know the date of the Norman Conquest!” 

“The Norman Conquest! Oh! that must have been 
in the eleventh century,—near the middle of it, I think.” 


“So, after half a year’s study you don’t know the 
most important date in English history! Well, if this 
is the result of Mr. Pedagogue’s ‘system,’ the sooner 
you are removed from its influence the better; it is 
evidently fast making a perfect dunce of you. His 
method of teaching seems to be desultory and unsatis- 
‘factory, and the natural result is the grossest ignorance 
‘on the commonest subjects. I have no doubt it is partly 
_your fault, too; you have, most likely, been thoroughly 
idle, or you would have learned something at any rate. 
But I do not think boys can be expected to work if they 
have no inducements to strive for in the way of prizes 
‘and places in the examination.” 

Now Mr. Pedagogue had seen, as most other people 


say they have seen, that in education‘two elements are 


necessary: The acquirement of a certain number of 
facts he saw to be essential for the practical conduct of 
life, or, at any rate, of civilized life; the acquirement of 
habits of thought he considered also essential, if any- 
thing higher in life was looked for than being a mere 
eating and drinking machine. In his theoretical pre- 
mises he had found the world on his side, but when he 
looked around him in the world of schools, he found that 


whereas facts were everywhere being poured wholesale 
into his pupils’ minds, little or no attempt was made to 
jae them think for themselves. He discussed the 
question with some of his schoolmaster friends, who 
defended their system by saying that facts were them- 
selves of such a suggestive nature, that they considered 
that a child who had “ anything in him” would soon be 
set to think by what he learnt. Mr. Pedagogue, whilst 
acknowledging to himself that there was something in 
this, was still of opinion that there was a sad putting 
of the cart before the horse. For if it was, to a certain 
extent, true that facts, from their suggestiveness, were 
a stimulus to thought, it seemed to him that thought 
would be an infinitely more powerful stimulus to the 
acquirement of facts. Once induce a child to think, 
and the facts are acquired by him of his own accord as 
being the natural fulfillment and completion of what he 
already has. 

But, put the case the other way; it is, unfortu- 
nately, but too notorious that a great number of facts 
may be crammed and rammed into a child without 
producing any perceptible degree of thought. So Mr. 
Pedagogue set up a school of his own,—and failed; for 
after his first term or two he lost all his pupils, most of 
their parents thinking, as Johnny’s father thought, that 
if in reality their children must be ignorant, they must 
not, at any rate, appear so. Mr. Pedagogue would be 
a8 likely as not to set them down to study some out-of- 


the-way subject that no one with whom they would be 
likely to come into contact knew anything about. Nor, 
certainly, would they be put down as being extraor- 
dinarily learned, for most likely they would know noth- 
ing about Latin, and other common things, “which 
everybody is supposed to know.” It seemed important 
that these boys’ education should not only result in 
their knowing something, but also in their being known 
to know something ; and, on this account, uniformity 
rather than diversity was to be aimed at in the educa- 
tional system. If every one knew different things, who 
was to know what any one else knew ? 

On the whole, nearly all the parents found that they 
were able to sum up what they considered the desirable 
end of the education of their children as being the ac- 
quirement of (the two words which I have felt to be a 
suitable title for this paper) General Knowledge, — 
“ Knowledge,” meaning “facts acquired,” and “Gen- 
eral,” “similar to those acquired by my neighbor's chil- 
dren.” 

Well can we now understand Mr. Pedagogue’s fiasco, 
for though he was no despiser of facts (indeed his pupils 
acquired them with unusual quickness and facility), he 
was of opinion that the classes of facts acquired should 
be as diverse as the nature of the minds which acquired 
them, and he often forsook the beaten tracks of instruc- 
tion with the most ruthless radicalism; and thus his 
pupils not unfrequently appeared lamentably ill-informed 
on some common subjects, though it must be acknowl- 
edged that if their questions sometimes appeared to 
show strange uninformedness, the clearness of their 
apprehension, and the pointedness of their observa- 
tions made them very pleasant companions. Mr. Ped- 
agogue simply detested that class of miscellaneously- 
constructed little books which are known by the alluring 
name of “General Knowledge”; it was, moreover, no- 
ticed as a scandal by his booksellers that, during his 
brief reign, he only bought five Latin grammars for his 
sixty-three boys. Nevertheless, Mr. Pedagogue’s labors 
were not altogether thrown away. Even the very short 
time that his pupils had been under him had given them 
a spirit in their reading, and a real liking for knowl- 
edge, which accompanied them to the schools to which 
they were removed, and thus made many a hard task 
easy to them. 


ON TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY J. H. HOOSE, PH.D. 


Ill. — THE PROVINCE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


The elementary question that presents itself to the 
teacher is this: What is the province of English gram- 
mar? A teacher in whose mind this province is not 
clearly outlined will not do effective work, however 
enthusiastic he may become therein. English grammar 
is the science of the English language in like manner 
as botany is the science of vegetables. Botany treats 
of plants in regard to their structure, functions, habitat, 
classification, and terminology. English grammar does 
the same in regard to English language. A botanist 
is a theoretical scientist, pure and simple; he does not 
concern himself with the art of growing and propagat- 
ing plants; he examines them as he finds them; he 
terms this specimen natural, designating that asa mon- 
strosity. The horticulturist practices what may be 
called the art of botany; he is an artisan, or artist, 
skilled in the practice of producing varieties in form, 
color, and fragrance. ‘The grammarian is the cold, 
impassive, purely intellectual scientist; he calls this 
form of speech a native idiom ; that, a barbarism. The 
composer, writer, or author is to the grantimarhan what 
the horticulturist is to the botanist: he is the artisan 
or artist; he practices the art of producing variety and 
delicacy in the forms of utterance; his scintillating 
genius flashes in coruscations of wit, and his thought is 
ornamented by the flowers of rhetoric. In ancient years 


grammarians and writers were synonymous conceptions, 
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as exemplified in the person of Dionysius Longinus ; 
but this is scarcely true at the present time. Teachers 
may be grammarians, or writers, or both, or neither ; 
yet they brave the attempt to instruct pupils in both 
grammar and composition, in the science of language 
and in the art of expression in language. A teacher 
may become even so far absorbed and enthusiastic in 
his studies as a grammarian, that he may rival the great 
astronomer who exclaimed, “ The undevout astronomer 
is mad.” As this student of astronomy created no new 
star or orbit in the heavens, although in a state of sub- 
lime religious feeling as his thought followed the paths 
generated by the movements of Divine Energy, so in 
like manner may the grammarian grow devout while 
tracing the paths which the human mind has traversed 
in language, yet himself create neither new forms of 
speech in trope, metaphor, or idiom, nor add respecta- 
bility to those already in vogue. 

The province of composition is to enable the writer 
to acquire skill, tact, expertness in the use of language 
as his own, as the product of the creative function of 
his own mind; like the horticulturist he originates 
forms, and like him he is apprenticed to a master. 
Composition for children is called language-lessons. 

The province of the grammarian is to examine the 
language as he finds it, supposing it possible for him- 
self to be mute and unable to produce it; much as 
a botanist originates none of the specimens that he 
examines. 

Turning now to the practical question, What shall 
this class do? we find the matter outlined. If the 
pupils are to study grammar, let that be pursued with 
undeviating point and unswerving energy ; let compo- 
sition be confined to its separate and legitimate sphere. 
The modes of teaching the two subjects are quite dis- 
tinct, and should never be confounded. The supervis- 


ion which teaches exercise constantly over pupils, to 
confirm in them correct habits of speech, is independent 
of the subject which they are pursuing at the time. 


EVA GRAY; 
oR, 
A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Success. 


« Great thoughts, great feelings, come to them, 
Like instincts, unawares. — Milnes. 


After Eva had freed her mind to Mr. Riseman and 
Mr. Shrewdly, she was not as fierce for martyrdom as 
she was before, Her convictions, however, were not 
silenced, and with them she went to Mr. Squires, the 
lawyer, for whom she had come to have profound re- 
gard. He listened, lawyer-like, to all she had to say, 
and remarked quietly, “ What are your plans?” Miss 
Gray hesitated a moment, blushed, and answered frankly, 
“T don’t know. I only know there is an immense 
amount of misdirected effort; that the greatest suc- 
cesses are sometimes the greatest failures, but how to 
remedy it I do not know.” 


“Just as I feared,” said Mr. Squires. “I have long 
known all you say, and have been on the lookout for 
somebody to straighten these things out, but have never 
seen the person whom I could trust to work out the re- 
form. We all understand Mr. Riseman. He thinks 
the town is wild over him. He keeps things at a white 
heat; is on the soft side of the newspaper-men; is a 
royal good fellow in society; has a lovely wife; is 
strongly entrenched in the Popular Street church, and 
strokeg eyerybody the right way. The general impres- 
sion is that the Goudrich School is a little ahead of any- 
thing else inthe region, because he says so, and all his 
frinds echo his opinion; but, I say it to you in confi- 
dence, there are not three men of the fourteen on our 
board who would not be willing he should go to-morrow. 
As regards Mr. Shrewdly, you are at fault. His ideas are 
much like your own. When he came here he criticised 


our system severely, and the committee voted unani- 
mously for him to reform it. He tore it to pieces, 
made the primary schools play-rooms, turned every- 
thing into a chaotic state. You never saw such a 
muddle. Our schools became the laughing-stock of the 
community. The teachers were disgusted, the papers 
ridiculed it, the parents got excited over it, and we saw 
there was nothing for us to do but to retrace our steps, 
and Mr. Shrewdly, thoroughly frightened, took up the 
old way, and since then his motto is “loyality ;” but if 
he ever sees anything that promises success, he will be 
most hearty in its endorsement.” Eva listened and 
meditated while he continued with emphasis: “It is 
better to leave the present system with all its faults 
than it is is to shake the public confidence in our system, 
and infinitely better than to bring about a reign of of con- 
fusion. ) A wholesale reform is impracticable. 
is little hope from the action of committees or superin- 
tendents through rules and regulations. The hope is 
from the teachers alone. I want you to make a com- 
plete reform in your room, but don’t say a word about it. 
Don’t show off what you do. Don’t condemn the old 
way. Launch but one reform at a time.” 


Eva’s countenance lighted up as she said, “ That re- 
minds me of a building I saw opposite the Boston Post- 
office, the other day, where I was buying stationery. 
There is an elegant new front on the lower story, with 
two of the most insignificant old-fashioned brick stories 
above it,?)I wondered at the odd taste and financial 
folly of the owner until I was told that there is a city 
regulation requiring that whenever that block was re- 
built it should be set back several feet. To save the 
land the owner repaired the building last year by re- 
building the lower story, and is expected at no distant 
day to rebuild the remainder by repairing it. I 
will try my hand at reforming school-work on that 
principle.” 

To detail her labors would be to weary the reader 
needlessly ; suffice it to say, “she made haste slowly,” 
attracted as little attention to herself as possible, and 
went only so far as she was sure of her ground. She 
was nearly three years in doing what I shall hint at in 
a half-column, and held to the old ways, as the bean 
does to its old self when it comes forth in the spring, 
until its new leaves make the old effete. 

She largely combined spelling and grammar, discard- 
ing the spelling-book, spelling little except as they 
wrote words in sentences. Her theory was that prac- 
tically poor spellers would never remember for any 
length of time words that they were not using reg- 
ularly with their pen, therefore her aim was to give 
them a vocabulary of their own for pen-use. For this 
purpose she set apart a large blackboard and wrote 
thereon all the words the pupils used, classifying them 
according to the parts of speech, teaching them the cor- 
rect use of each as well as its spelling, often giving 
them fine shades of distinction, and she was surprised 
to find how quickly rude boys became interested in 
such criticisms. Each child had a blank-book in which 
all the words were written, and when words were made 
a part of their knowledge, like the multiplication-table, 
they were erased from the board to make room for 
others. In this way, fixing them through the eye, 
rather than the memory abstractly, she found it com- 
paratively easy to bring even heedless scholars to that 
degree of perfection that they could write anything 
they could think without a misspelled word or a serious 
grammatical error. Their vocabulary was increasing 
definitely and their thought broadening. 

They were taught to read at sight by means of rules 
and habits which enabled them to grasp the author’s 
meaning and express it clearly the first time they cast 
their eye over the page; and through requiring the pu- 
pils to recite one day upon what they heard read the 
day before, she developed and strengthened their mem- 
ory to heed what they heard the first time and retain 
it from one hearing. Supplementary reading was not 
a farce in her hands. 


- There Litons, or puzzles. 


Desiring that the pupils should practice the art of 
memorizing, she had them commit to memory a stanza 
of choice literature every day, and taught them how 
to recite it effectively. In Geography she did much 
through reading-lessons, finding that it amounted to 
infinitely more to have them read in Our New Way 
Round the World and kindred works, and recite upon it, 
then it did to commit a half-dozen lines with all the 
juice boiled out. 

In Arithmetic she gave them much practice in mental 
work, in the four simple processes, with entire and 
fractional numbers, taught them interest and the writ- 
ing of notes, checks, receipts, etc., so that in one year she 
made them prompt, accurate, rapid in all work that the 
average business-man is called upon to do in numbers, 
but they knew nothing of needless formulas, explana- 
Her writing was taught systemat- 
ically, but with a view to getting good writing in their 
exercises. 

In addition to this regular work, which she managed 
in a way not to have it become a draft upon her nerves, 
or upon her time outside the school, she did some gen- 
general work that made her the admiration of the 
community. 

She gave the last half-hour each day to general work 
which greatly delighted the children and sent them 
home every night enthusiastically in love with their 
school-work. 

Through the assistance of Mr. Squires she acquainted 
herself with the leading carpenter in the city, and when 
she was expert in the handling of tools, nails, etc., she 
had a series of exercises upon “working on wood.” 
She would put a few questions upon the board the day 
before, and teach and question the next day, until even 
the girls knew how to hold a nail so as not to split the 
thinnest board, and all other practical hints essential to 
the use of tools. In the same careful, interesting 
manner she taught about machinery, farm tools, and a 
multitude of kindred facts and arts that never fail to 
interest boys. She also taught matters of profit to the 
girls, including simple, sensible ideas about managing 
fires and ovens, sweeping carpets and cleaning silver, 
using scissors and needles, buying drygoods, groceries, 
etc. She left much undone that suggested itself to her, 
but what she did was thoroughly done, and it became a 
matter of universal remark with parents that when 
boys went into her room they became more manly, more 
home-loving, more industrious, interested in a different 
class of reading, in different companions. Girls were 
decidedly changed, the kitchen had more interest, as 
did the scissors and needles; and as they came to appre- 
ciate useful things, their absorption in the frivolous 
ceased. 

Labor received new dignity. Implements of labor 
in house, shop, and field were looked upon with new 
interest. A man at work was more respected by the 
children than ever before. In fact the sentiment of 
the community was changing, and all the teachers were 
forced to adapt themselves to her ways without her say- 
ing one word about her work. Mr. Squires was de- 
lighted. He found time now to visit schools, because 
there was something to interest him. Mr. Shrewdly 
was so enthusiastic he could hardly sleep nights. A 
more joyous girl is seldom met than Eva was during 
those three years, and, apparently, life might always 
have been thus sweet and pleasant, had thoughts of 
marriage never entered her mind; but older heads have 
been turned, and we must have charity, remembering 
that Eva was little more than a girl. She gave little 
thought to such matters, because she was too deeply en- 
grossed in her work. She looked upon Ned Richards 
as a lost lover. She was sure he loved her the first 
year they were at Earnestville, but as months and years 
flew by she coneluded, as so many others have, that it 
was only a school-boy’s flirtation, a fleeting emotion ; 
and that though he might occasionally think of her, 
and possibly regret their separation, it was not proba- 


ble he would ever again feel the thrill of affection toward 
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her with distinctness enough to bring him to her as a 
suitor. She philosophized that it was well-nigh impos- 
sible, as society was constituted, for young people 
meeting as strangers at school, with no other bond than 
affection developed in the unnatural, unhomelike, non- 
social relations of school-life, to know their own hearts, 
and like a sensible woman she tried to think lightly of 
her school-day flirtation, and, like all such girls, was 


perfectly satisfied that she should never marry. 
(To be continued.) 


ABOUT WILD FLOWERS.—(V1I.) 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 


THE CROWFOOT FAMILY.—(Con.) 


The Buttercup is the best type of the Crowfoot Family to 
study at first, because it grows nearly all over the world, has a 
very long flowering season, and furnishes material for a great 
amount of botanical lore. It has four kinds of flower-organs 
(Fig. 5, A), namely: the green, leaf-like forms, outside of all 
the other organs, called sepals (Fig. 5, a), which taken to- 
gether form the calyz ; the next row of yellow, leaf-like bodies 
inside called petals (b), which form the corolla ; next inside 
the petals the numerous slender bodies called stamens (c) ; 
and lastly, the central figures called pistils (@), which are also 
very numerous in this family. 

The flower-organs of every plant, as arule, hold the same 
relative position as those of the Buttercup. Many flowers do 
not have all four kinds of organs, and such flowers are called 
incomplete. Even in the family under consideration some of 
the members have incomplete flowers, like the Wood Anemone, 
which has no petals, and is therefore called apetalous. The 
pinkish forms looking like petals are sepals. The Hepatica is 


the Anemone alpestris to prevent giddiness. Formerly it was 
supposed that a necklace of Peony-seeds worn by infants 
would facilitate teething. All the above-named plants belong 
to the Ranunculacete, and the list of medicinal plants in the 
family is barely begun. The medicinal value of these plants 
is due tothe energetic poison called aconite, which is espe- 
cially abundant in Napellus, a species of Monkshood, or Wolf- 
bane, by which criminals were formerly put to death in the East. 

The Crowfoots are represented best in Siberia, strange as it 
may seem; but all travelers in that country, Atkinson espe- 
cially, unite in ascribing to its flora the most remarkable lux- 
uriance and beauty. Our Crowfoots include the Clematis, 
Anemone, Hepatica, Meadow-Rue, Buttercup, Marsh Marigold, 
Globe-flower, Hellebore, Columbine, Larkspur, Monkshood, 
Baneberry, and a few others. Different as these flowers look, 
they all agree in the separation of their sepals and petals, the 
location of the stamens below the pistils, the acrid juice, the 
shape of the seed-vessels, and especially in the structure of the 
seed. The chief characteristics of the more common kinds of 
Buttercups, and other species of the same family, with their 
places of growth, will be given about the time when good 
specimens may be obtained easily. 


Nore.—April 25. The Wild Allspice, in Gray’s Woods, near West Cot- 
tage street, is covered with yellow blossoms. The diminutive Whitlow- 
Grass (Draba verna), one of the earliest flowers of the Mustard Family, 
and the Early Saxifrage have appeared near Day’s Woods, West Roxbury. 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, beyond Columbia street, the Petioled Willow is 
very abundant, and in full bloom; and bees, flies, and butterflies were on 
the catkins to-day. Poplars, Aldera, Hazels, and Willows in bloom, and 
immature catkins of Sweet-Fern, White Birch, and Hornbeam are abun- 
dant along the Old Colony railroad, between Milton Lower Mills and 
Mattapan, than which there are no better places about Boston for bot- 
anizing. 


April 30. On the high iand of Hyde Park, to the left of Fairmount 
Avenue, Bluets (Houstonia) are numerous. Along the railroad, between 
Hyde Park and River Street stations, the Wood Anemone, Cinquefoil, 
Violet, and Marsh Marigold, all within a few rods, were fonnd in abun- 


dance. 


SCHOOL LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


MICHIGAN.—(OFFICIAL. ) 
1. A director has no more authority than any one member 


of the district board. The law gives the district board the 
authority to employ teachers. It is necessary to valid official 
b action that a board meet in its corporate capacity, and that 
every member of the board have notice of such meeting, and 
an opportunity given him to be present. 


2. An assessor is not obliged to honor the orders of the 


director and moderator, unless he is satisfied that such orders 
are drawn in a legal manner and fora legal object. If, how- 


. 5.—A, Flower of Bulbous Buttercup; 4, thimble-shaped arrange-|ever, he has no sufficient reason for refusing to pay such 


ment of pistils. 


orders, he makes himself liable to the penalties prescribed for 
refusing to perform duties. 


3. The assessor of a school district must give bonds that can 


SO be approved by both the moderator and director, and neither 
called bracts, and the colored forms in the next whorl sepals;| ¥¢ these officers can become surety upon such bonds. If, at 
but this is simply an arbitrary distinction to assist in classifi-|any time, either of them finds reason to require additional 


cation, the outside forms really looking like and performing 


surety, or bonds for a greater amount than contained in the 
original, the assessor must give that which is required. If he 


the office of sepals, and the petal-like forms really performing neglects to furnish such additional surety or bonds, when so 


the work of petals. 


required by either the moderator or director, he vacates his 


On the other hand we have in the Buttercup a complete | office, and the board or the district may fill the vacancy. 


flower, and a genera! plan upon which al! flowers are made, 


4. Globes and maps are considered ‘‘ apparatus’’ under the 
law, and if a district has not voted a tax for purchasing such, 


with various modifications. Notice that the petals are not the district board oversteps its authority in so purchasing. If 
connected, as in the Harebell, for instance, so as to make one/jt jg desired to use district funds (for this purpose), were 


piece, but are distinct, and for that reason the Buttercup is 
called polypetalous. The chief characteristics of the Crow- 
foot Family are as follows: All the parts of the flower are sep- 
arate from each other ; the stamens and pistils are numerous ; 
and the juice is acrid and watery (not milky nor colored). 
Now we must be a little more specific in regard to these gen- 


raised for some other purpose, the consent of two-thirds of 

the tax-paying voters of the district mustfirst be obtained. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The new school-law provides that a State school-tax equal 

to $4.00 for each child in the State of school age shall be 

raised, and 90 per cent. of this tax shall be returned to the 


eral characteristics. The arrangement of the separate pistils county in which it was raised. The remaining ten per cent. 


in a thimble-shaped form (Fig. 5, B), is characteristic of the 
Crowfoot Family (Ranunculacee). It is not always con- 
venient to obtain certain species of this family when they are 
in blossom, and therefore it happens that during the summer 
and early fall such forms as Fig. 5, B, are seen frequently ; 
but we may feel quite safe in placing the plants in the Crow- 
foot Family, or the Rose Family, the latter having, in some 
cases, an arrangement of the pistils similar to the former, and 
proceed to determine the specie by the characteristics to be seen. 

In the Long-fruited Anemone, which blooms in May, and 
the Virginia Anemone, which blossoms in June, the thimble- 
shaped arrangement of the pistils, or achenes, as they are 
called, when the seeds are ripe, is an inch long. Both plants 
grow in woods, but the latter is sometimes found in meadows. 

So acrid and blistering is the juice of Buttercups that they 
are avoided by cattle feeding in the fields, but the heat of the 
sun dissipates it readily, and therefore when the Buttercups 
are dried with hay the cattle eat them. The acrid juice of the 
Marsh Marigold, sometimes called Cowslip, is dissipated by 
boiling, by which it becomes eatable as “ greens.”’ One kind 
of Anemone is so poisonous that the Kamtchatkans poison 
their arrows with the juice. Anemone Pulsatilla is used in 
paralysis of the retina, in neuralgia, and in rheumatism. 
When the Clematis is applied to the skin, it has the power of 
ulcerating the outside flesh, and this property makes it val- 
uable as a counter-irritant in skin-diseases. In Italy the 
ladies prepare a lotion from the Anemone apennina to brighten 


will be distributed, by the State Board of Education, to those 
counties needing State help. County Supt. Holme has made 


the following estimate of money raised by each county under 
the new act, based on the school census of 1878, and also 
shows the difference in the amount now received by each 
county, and what each would receive under the proposed law: 


—What they would receive— 


Counties, What they Under the If given 
now receive. proposed law. $4 per child, 

Atlantic, . $16,444 10,217 $20,040 
Bergen, 31,848 35,538 42,468 
Burlington, . 51,115 48,414 62,292 
Camden, . ° ° 56,600 43,237 68,976 
Cape May, . 8,369 7,785 10,200 
Cumberland, ‘ 34,703 27,164 42,292 
Essex, . 172,869 238,311 210,668 
Gloucester, 25,067 30,001 30,548 
Hudson, 193,026 203,337 235,232 
Hunterdon, 35,199 47,126 42,896 
Mercer, 55,195 67,119 67,264 
Middlesex, 49,490 40,874 60,312 
Monmouth, . ° - 55,238 57,632 67,316 
Morris, ° ° i 45,542 47,250 45,500 
Ocean, . 14,954 6,849 18,224 
Passaic, ° 58,333 61,548 71,088 
Salem, . 23,501 29,879 28,640 
Somerset, . ° ° 26,071 36,756 31,772 
Sussex, . 24,230 23,933 29,528 
Union, ‘ 46,523 52,820 56,696 
Warren, . é 42,097 44,332 


Horsrorep’s PuHospHarte used habitually renders 


the complexion, and the Alpine hunters chew the leaves of 


the system less liable to the attacks of sunstroke. 


SCIENCE. 


A New Illuminating Fluid. —Highly interesting experiments 
with a newfy-discovered mineral essence, recently took place 
at the laboratory of the eminent Parisian chemist, M. Adolph 
Wurtz, in the presence of several members of the Académie: 
des Sciences. Having filled a lamp with the liquid in question 
and ignited the wick, M. Kordig, the discoverer of the essence, 
tossed the lighted lamp up against the ceiling, besprinkling 
the bystanders as well as himself with the flaming fluid, which, 
however, to the astonishment of all present, proved utterly 
devoid of heat or burning capacity. He then soaked his 
pocket handkerchief in the essence and set it on fire; the 
essence burned itself out, but the handkerchief remained un- 
injured, as did his hat after a subjection to a similar trial. 
Then MM. Wurtz, Dumas, and Triadel plunged their hands 
into a pan filled with the burning liquid, withdrawing them 
with fingers all alight, like so many jets of gas. They expe- 
rienced no sensation of heat whatsoever upon the skin-surface 
thus apparently in a state of active combustion. Other exper- 
iments followed of an equally wonderful nature, conclusively 
demonstrating the ‘‘ Kordig Essence ’’ is capable of producing 
light without heat. All that is at present known of its special! 
physical characteristics seems to be, that it is a thin and color-. 
less oil, evaporating with great rapidity. Its discoverer pro-. 


poses to adapt it to general domestic use for lighting purposes,. 
its chief recommendation being absolute harmlessness, for it is: 
altogether incapable of exploding, and may be poured, while: 
burning, upon the most delicate textile fabric, without the: 


least risk of igniting the substance. 

Toothed Birds.—An excellent review of Prof. O. C. Marsh’s 
monograph on the extinct +toothed birds of North America is. 
given in the last number of Science. The article is by Prof. 
Burt Wilder, of Cornell, and it is accompanied by the best 
illustration that we have yet seen of the Hesperonis Regalis.. 
The Archeopteriz which, until Professor Marsh’s discovery, 
was the only fossil remains of birds that had been found as far 
back as the Jurassic, is classed with these Odortornithes. On 
this point Professor Marsh says: ‘‘ The teeth seen in the same 
slab with this (i. e., the Archwopteriz) specimen agree so 
closely with the teeth of Hesperonis that the writer identified 
them at once as those of birds and not fishes.’”” With regard 
to it, on the question of evolution, Professor Marsh’s opinion 
has previously been given in these words: ‘‘ Compsognathus and 
Archeopteriz of the Old World, and Ichthyornis and Hesper- 
onis of the New, are the stepping-stones by which the evolu- 
tionist of to-day leads the doubting brother across the shallow 
remnant of the gulf once thought to be impassable.”’ 
Diselectrifying Dry Wool, etc.—Mr. E. Bright has recently 
described, in a paper presented to the Society of Electricity, 
England, a method of diselectrifying dry wool, mohair, alpaca,. 
so as to enable these substances to be spun with facility. It 
consists in putting the bobbins into an exhausted chamber of 
ivory having a metallic connection with the earth. The rare-. 
fied air permeates the yarn and discharges the electricity in. 
from ten to thirty minutes. 

Periodic Movements of the Ground.—P. Reaulamond gives 
an account of his observations on the movements of the ground, 
from Oct. 1, 1879, to Sept. 30, 1880. The most remarkable 
feature is the sinking manifested on the eastern side from the 
end of Nov., 1879, to the end of Jan., 1880, which is much 
greater than might be expected from the absolute cold of the 


month of December, only —15°. A rise of temperature is 
always accompanied with an elevation of the ground-level, 
and a fall of the thermometer is marked by a subsidence. 


VARIETIES. 


— Old as the hills: The valleys between them. 


— Charles Reade draws his profits on Very Hard Cash in 
trade-dollars. 


— It’s as natural for a broker to be crusty as it is for a cob- 
bler to be whole-souled, or a dressmaker to be biased. 


— A little girl hearing it thunder, exclaims: ‘“‘I guess God 
is putting His children to sleep, for I hear Him pull out the 
trundle-bed! ”’ 


— “* What,’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘ was the greatest obstacle 
Washington encountered in crossing the Delaware?’’ And 
the smart boy thought for a minute and then made answer: 
The toll-man.”’ 


— Phenomenon.—When a member, in the course of a very 
long speech, called for a glass of water, a member sitting near 
exclaimed (sotto voce) to his neighbors: ‘This is all contrary 
to the laws of mechanics, — a windmill running by water.’’, 


— An exchange says: ‘‘A Canton clergyman, in preaching 
against ‘social dancing,’ gives as one reason for refraining 
from such indulgence, that the fumes of tobaci@m beer 
‘usually pervading a dancing-room’ are very unhealthful. 
What kind of balls has the reverend gentleman attended ?”’ 
Cannon balls, perhaps. They generally smoke and lead to bier. 


— “You have traveled a good deal, have you not?’ in- 
quired a young man of a New Orleans girl, who had just re- 
turned from a tour in Europe, and who was a graduate of 
Vassar College. ‘*O, yes,” she replied, “I’ve traveled on 
every railroad in this country and Europe; but do you know 
I’ve heard so much about the equatorial line that I’ll never be 
able to realize that I’ve been anywhere until I’ve traveled from 


one end to the other of that railroad.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


HOME APPOINTMENTS. 


Excellent teachers, in fact the only first-rate teachers, are 
graduating from our high and normal schools. 

They should not remain as teachers in the schools to which 
they belonged as pupils; their own as well as the school’s in- 
terests demand a change of base, while other institutions and 
systems, with different if not new ideas, should supply mate- 
rial to take their places. 

A system of exchange between States, cities, and districts 
would be helpful to the schools, even though the clashing of 
opinions, the differences in the solving of practical questions, 
and the adverse criticisms should make much friction in the 
management. 

A certain kind of heroic treatment is a healthful incentive 
to good work; were it not for the Adamses and Whites, the 
schools would be in danger of lapsing. 

A comfortable condition is maintained by the “in and in”’ 
appointment system, but the results are like those of the 
farmer who harvests the same crop from one lot for a series 
of years,—a weakening of the forces. 

That administration that gathers to itself only, or princi- 
pally, admirers, will smother its usefulness and itself. 

If illustrations were of force, examples in several cities 
could be cited where the decadence of the public schools was 
patent until the vast number of home graduates were placed 
in positions elsewhere, and the ranks filled from abroad. Not 
only were the school’s interests promoted, but individual ad- 
vancement of the teachers, also. Sharp differences, varied 
teachings and relations served to give pungency to discussions 
and contributed to a brighter outcome. 

It is not easy to estimate the proportion of home graduates 
that can reasonably be assigned to teach in a school system 
which to them has ever been and is the entire school world; 
remembering their ignorance of other, if not better, schools, 
one is inclined to say five per centum of the whole number of 
teachers. 

A system of exchanges would tend to give to each district 
the excellences of all, adapted to the changed relations aris- 
ing from differences in communities, 

The employment of home talent only, however popular the 
measure may be, is harmful to the schools. 

The talented and able teachers that are school graduates, 
for their own sakes as well as for the good of the schools, 
should be employed by the authorities of a distant district. 

Denver, Col., May, 1881. AARON GOVE. 


THE N. E. A. AT ATLANTA. 
PLACE OF MEETING AND HOW TO GET THERE. 


The National Educational Association has selected Atlanta, 
Ga., as the place for holding its next annual meeting. This 
city is widely known as one of the most beautiful, enterpris- 
ing, and prosperous in the South. Situated a thousand and 
fifty feet above sea-level, the center of half-a-dozen railroads, 
possessing a population of thirty thousand, and extensive hotel 
accommodations, it combines more advantages for such a con- 
vention, in site, climate, and material conditions, than any 
other point south of the Ohio. Being more than five hundred 
feet higher than Cincinnati, its summer temperature is not 
warmer than that of the Queen City; and lying in the midst 
of a region that has never known an epidemic, it is a deserv- 
edly popular summer resort of Southern people. Some of the 
hotels are the Kimball House, the Markham, the National, 
and the Wilson House, which offer rates ranging from $1.50 to 
$3.00 per day. Lower rates can be had at a number of good 
boarding-houses. The sessions of the Association will be held 
in the Opera House. The days fixed for the Convention are 
the 19th, 20th, and 2ist of July; a favorable time, from the 
observed fact that the latter part of July is cooler than either 
June or August. 

Atlanta is about fifteen hours’ ride from Cincinnati, via the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway to Chattanooga, and thence over 
the Western & Atlanta railroad. The Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis railway affords rapid and direct transit from the 
Northwest. From the East there is a choice of several routes. 
One can go directly by rail over connecting lines from Boston 
‘o Chattanooga, passing through the cities of New Haven, 
New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
‘on, Alexandria, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, and Knoxville. 
Or he can go from Washington to Richmond, over the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac railroad, and thence over 
the Piedmont Air Line, through the Carolinas, direct to At- 
lanta, The pleasure of a sea voyage may be had on the 
Steamers of the Old Dominion Line from New York to Nor- 
folk or Richmond, from which points there is easy communi- 
cation with the Air Line. 

The managers hope to obtain very low special rates over all 


these routes for persons attending the meeting of the Associa-' 
tion. Due announcement will be made on this subject. 


MARRIED WOMEN SHOULD NOT TEACH. 


the action of the Boards of Education in the cities of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, et al, in regard to their rule de- 
claring vacant the position of any lady who marries. They 
rave over the measure as ‘“‘ oppressive, outrageous, and dis- 
graceful,’’ and ask ‘‘ why married women are unfit to teach 
children,’’ and wonder if their ‘‘ moral character, education, 
ete., are not just as good after marriage as before.’ On all 
these points there is no chance for argument. 

The Boards of Education in many of our towns realize that 
neither a man nor a woman can do two things well at the same 
time, and will not allow a male teacher to divide his time be- 
tween the school-room and the counting-room or manufactory. 
A woman, as soon as she marries, has, or ought to have, a 
home, and the proper care of that home requires her best ener- 
gies; and if she divides her energies between home and school, 
both will suffer. The Boards of Education in the above-named 
cities are men of character, and they simply wish thelr teach- 
ers to do their duty. 

I confess that ‘it is difficult to command one’s patience ”’ 
when reading such a tirade as ‘‘ Looker-on”’ indulges in, in 
THE JOURNAL of March 24. He cannot see why a man who 
marries should not be ineligible just as well as a woman. 
‘*Looker-on”’ generally sees clearly, but on this subject 
through aglass darkly. A married man has a double incen- 
tive to activity, for he has, or ought to have, two to support; 
but a woman marries that she may enjoy the pleasures that 
cluster around home. 

The number of good female teachers offended by the new 
regulation is probably very small, and I fancy that it is more 
sentiment than anything else that causes the fiery articles 
against the educational boards of these cities. I am ac- 
quainted with but one woman who was willing to continue 
teaching after her marriage, and she preferred not to; but 
she is such a magnificent teacher that the Board will not 
accept her resignation, and will give her leave of absence 
whenever she wishes it. 

No, gentlémen, don’t call the Boards of Education ‘“‘ infa- 
mous,”’ ‘‘contemptible,’’ and such like gentle terms, until 
they have done something more worthy of death and bonds 
than in simply aiding married women to have a ¢are for their 
husbands and their homes. E. O. H. 

Newark, N. J., April, 1881. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 140. ‘The girls feel badly about my absence,’’ or, 
girls feel bad about my absence.’’ 

Shall I give a third answer to this query ? 

Feel is certainly not transitive in thiscase. Feelintransitive 
has, according to Webster, five shades of meaning. Feel, with 
an adjective in predicate, is a modern construction. In a hur- 
ried examination I have not been able to find it so used either 
in John Milton or Shakespeare. 

**T felt stunned and chilled,’ (Scott’s Rob Roy, 39); ‘‘ He 
felt so strange and nervous,” (Pickwick, Dickens, 2—20); ‘I 
feel quite a patriot,’’ Doug. Jerrold, (Prisoner of W., 1—1). 

The verb feel intransitive takes an adjective as above in 
predicate, when the feeling is entirely internal, without thought 
of the outside of self as either subject or object of the feeling, 
a sort of reflexive. This is Webster’s third shade of meaning. 
In the sentence, ‘It feels heavier than usual,’ the subject is 
an outside object, but the feeling has no other conscious rela- 
tion to the outside world. This is Webster’s fifth use. 

These are, I think, the only senses that can take an adjective 
in predicate. The sentence in Query 140 does not fall under 
either of these categories. I should understand the use there 
to fall naturally under Webster’s second sense. In that case 
I should think badly the better word to use. However, in 
case (for example, a young gentleman reporting to his mother) 
one modestly desires to state that the feeling in this case is 
rather an internal sensation, having, after all, no outside sub- 
ject or object except’as a mere occasion of the feeling, I feel 
that then it would be perfectly proper to use the adjective in 
predicate instead of the adverbial form in ly. 

I think that a candid discussion of this use of the adjective 
in predicate will do good. Among teachers, and those who 


should be scholarly, the use of the adverb in ly in place of the 
older and better adverbs in form of adjective, and the use of 
the adverb in ly where the adjective in predicate would be 
better, are too common errors, Q. 


WHAT IS THE ‘STAR ROUTE” ? 


The *‘ Star Route ”’ postoffice service, of which we hear so 
much just now, embraces those routes upon which the mails 
are carried, on horseback, by stage-coach, horse and buggy, on 
foot, or in any way allowable except by railroad or steamer. 
The name is derived from the practice in the postoffice depart- 


ment of designating by three stars (* * *) the three words 
“certainty, celerity, and security,” with which it is required 


that these mails shall be carried. 


** Looker-on”’? and A. B. Copeland are much exercised over | ~ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA : 60 LETTERS. 


My 8, 1, 3, 2, was killed by his brother. 

My 4, 11, 6, 14, 12, 10, 55, was a christian martyr. 

My 5, 16, 9, 20, 29, was the mother of a great nation. 

My 7, 34, 55, was one of Jacob’s sons. 

My 13, 35, 21, 40, 55, 8, 33, was the father of a seer. 

My 46, 15, 23, 26, 44, was a cruel king. 

My 17, 36, 18, 19, 22, 55, 28, was one of Paul’s fellow- 
workers. 

My 45, 49, 30, 25, 56, 29, 41, hath said in his heart 
“There is no God.”’ 

My 19, 16, 27, 31, was a woman blessed of God, 

My 32, 16, 19, 24, 26, 25, was noted for strength. 

My 37, 38, 11, 46, 51, 47, 12, 54, 19, was a town of Judea. 

My 438, 42, 50, was a priest of Israel. 

My 48, 29, 53, 59, 55, 50, 17, 51, 38, 24, is the name of 
two books of the Bible. 

My 57, 34, 50, 28, 49, cam remove mountains. 

My 60, 40, 58, 26, 55, was a god of the Philistines. 

My whole is an extract from Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount. * 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 125 LETTERS. 


The followin avers enigma was prepared by the teachers 
of the Great Falls (N. H.) High School, as a part of the 
** Aftenoon with Bryant,’’ Friday, April 8: 

My 41, 122, 39, 18, 31, was the Christian name of the 
poet Bryant’s father. 

My 42, 17, 21, 1, 84, 46, 32, 5, 118, tells the father’s pro- 
fession. 

My 3, 30, 54, 59, 11, 16, 114, 73, 23, 90, 37, 108, 101, 75, 
78, 120, 33, 57, 25, 114, 119, 80, 82, 111, 94, 36, is the year 
of the poet’s birth. 

My 86, 24, 98, 124, 103, 109, 34, 29, 15, 7, is his native 
town. 

My 110, 47, 55, 8, 98, 20, 117, 67, 51, 14, is the title of a 
satire written previous to his 15th year. 

My 66, 6, 113, 28, 57, 10, 124, 38, is the college he at- 
tended. 

My 35, 49, 22, 100, 123, 95, 44, 112, 105, 97, 116, is his 
most famous poem. 

My 122, 32, 34, 72, 4, 104, 55, 23, is the age at which it 
was composed. 

My 56, 40, 108, was the profession he first adopted. 

My 92, 107, 71, 68, 25, 50, was his favorite science when 
a young man. 

My 82, 65, 79, 18, 125, 29, 83, 50, 124, 100, gives evidence 
of the author’s worship in God’s ancient sanctuaries, 

My 31, 52, 30, 80. 113, 93, 89, 58, is one of the Berk- 
shire Hills celebrated in Bryant’s verse. 

My 4, 87, 27, 63, 99, 39. 114, 43, 26, 60, 108, 102, was 
suggested by the flight of a wild duck. 

My 48, 90, 8, 96, 2, 121, 75, 103, 46, 115, 33, 62, deals 
with nature in commotion. 

My 122, 54, 59, 118, 84, 61, 51, 112, 81, 13, 95, he was 
editor of, for more than half a century. 

My 64, 107, 98, 104, 43, 70, 6, 28, 97, 76, 12, he translated 
after he was 70 years old. 

My 53, 77, 69, 102, 30, is a common fruit, the prospect 
of producing which lends cheerfulness to one of his famil- 
iar poems. 

My 82, 56, 107, 65, 74, 111, 26, 21, 78, 45, 67, 1, was 
written in his 82d year. 

My 86, 59, 9, 117, 36, 124, 73, 52, 78, was his estate in 
Roslyn, L. I. 

My 104, 84, 34, 72, 16, 80, 48, 64, 31, 62, 73, was his 
total age. 

My 106, 55, 91, 71, 17, occurs in many of his titles and 
pervades most of his poems. 

My 38, 95, 88, 19, 50, is what our poet never ceased to 
do until death, and what you will doubtless do before solv- 
ing this enigma, although my whole is a very familiar ex- 
tract from a celebrated poem of our author. 


CHARADE, 


While o’er my third my feet did stray, 
My second in rich beauty lay, 
Enlightened by the sun’s bright ray. 


My first is found on sea and land, 
Sometimes by gentle breezes fanned, 
Its praises sung by ocean’s strand. 


My whole’s a preacher of much fame; 
North, South, and West, it’s still the same; 
To East—man I will send his name. 
XANTIPPE. 


HISTORICAL ANAGRAM, 


Ah! come in our tent, Valeri. 
WILLIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APLIL 21. 


En1@mMA, — The time has come when every agency of the 
higher culture must clasp hands with the people’s schools, and 
work in perfect harmony for the uplifting of the national 
mind. 

HippEn CounrTrigs.—1. Norway. 2. Siam. 3. Wales. 
4, Quebec. 5. Spain. 6. Tripoli. 7. Canada. 8. Sweden. 
9. Chili. 10, Germany. 11. Asia. 12. Greece. 


Prize.—For the best original puzzle other than a numer- 
ical enigma, contributed to this department during the month 
of May, we offer a copy of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Lucy M. Bonman, Covington, Ky., 
sends correct answer to Enigma and Diamond Cross, of April 
14, Lillian A. Wright, Troy, N. H., answers Enigmas of 
April 7 and April 14. 
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Tue Norfolk and Bristol County Teachers’ Associa- 
tions (Mass.) are to be held the present month: the 
Norfolk meeting at Dedham, May 13 and 14, and the 
Bristol meeting at New Bedford, May 6 and 7. 


Tue anniversary exercises of the Hampton N. and 
A. Institute will be held at Hampton, Va., on Thursday, 
May 191881. The order of exercises for the day, in 
addition to the class exercises, essays, and addresses, 
will include the dedication of the new Academic Hall, 
the laying of the corner-stone of the “Stone” Memorial 
building, and the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Indian girls’ building. The success of the Institute 
during the past year has been very great, both in the 
preparation of colored teachers and in the education 
of the Indian youth. S.C. Armstrong, the principal 
continues to manage the Institute with marked ability, 
and is to be heartily congratulated at the close of 


another year of prosperity. 


Our latest advices from Washington give us the 
strongest expectations that the President, and perhaps 
some of his Cabinet, will attend the meetings of the 
American Institute at St. Albans. From a letter just 
received we quote the following: “It is his earnest 
purpose to go, and perhaps to take with him in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Garfield, some members of the Cabinet.” 
We may therefore expect that the Teacher-President 
will honor us with his presence and words of instruc- 
tion at the approaching meeting in July. 

Other very important arrangements are contemplated 
in the expectation of the President’s attendance. 

The committee of arrangements are very fortunate 
in securing as one of the speakers, Judge Albion W. 
Tourgée, the famous lecturer, and author of The Fool's 
Errand, Bricks Without Straw ete. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe will give a paper upon a very important educa- 
tional theme. Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., of Rich- 
mon, Va., is also expected to give an address upon 
“Education at the South.” Other distinguished speak- 
ers are announced, and still others to hear from. The 
large number of letters of inquiry from all parts of the 
country indicate a greater interest in the meeting than 
in former years. 

A full circular of information will be issued the pres- 
ent week, which will be mailed to any address, or sent 
in numbers for distribution, on application to the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Augustus D. Small, Esq., of Salem, Mass. 

About the 15th of this month a large edition of a 
paper, called the Bulletin of the American Institute 
of Instruction, of the size of this journal, and containing 
at least twelve pages, will be published, and may be 


ington street, Boston, Mass. This paper will give full 
information in regard to exoursions, side trips, hotel 
rates, and in general such points as are of interest to all 
proposing to attend the meeting. 


TEXAS AT SCHOOL. 


No American State opens with a broader outlook for 
the education of the whole people, than Texas. Its 
original declaration of independence from Mexico de- 
clares the indifference of the mother-country to the 
education of its people, one of the causes for separation. 
The fathers of the new republic, were large-minded 
men and spread themselves grandly in behalf of the 
children. Their only wealth was a boundless wilder- 


4\ |ness of fertile prairie, and of this they consecrated a 


realm as big as all New England,—nearly one fourth 


j |their whole estate,—as a school fund. A great deal of 


this land is still available; although the manner in 
which these gigantic educational land endowments slip 
down the insatiable throats of all-devouring coporations, 
are sold out for nominal prices, or school funds loaned 
to other departments of the government, should warn 
our friends to watch that special pile with sleepless 
vigilance. ‘The years before the war have already be- 
come the land of legneds in the South, and one must 
receive with due allowance the boast of enthusiastic 
clergymen and politicians concerning the “splendid 
system of education for the upper classes ” before the 
flood came and drowned the glory of that far-off time. 
The facts seem to be, that, up to 1860, Texas was vir- 
tually an isolated empire, sparsely populated by a few 
hundred thousand planters, slaves, farmers, and cattle- 
men, with half-a-dozen large villages in place of cities, 
without railroad communication even with the South, 
its own people separated from each other by distances 
that to the Northern imagination were simply appall- 
ing. Its settlers were largely from the most adventur- 
ous and able people of the South, with a fair sprinkling 
of Northern and European emigration. Probably no 
State save Ohio, California, and Kansas was settled by 
a more remarkable body of people. Such men and 
women grow rapidly in the great university of Ameri- 
can border-life, and only when a new generation appears 
and the first flush of the heroic age subsides does 
school education assume its due importance. And we 
must remember that in a new country there is a good 
deal of old-fashion teaching of children at home by the 
clergy and the various devices by which, especially 
wealthy people, secure a substitute for the training of 
the schools. Of course, there could be nothing like a 
free-school system in a new slave State before 1860; 
and the new “colleges,” chiefly sectarian academies of 
various degrees of merit scattered about the State, were 
the best that could be done, even for the children of 
the superior class. 

Had Texas been bound together by the railroad the 
Confederacy would never have crossed the Sabine. As 
it was, a swift movement of revolt, aided by the defec- 
tion of the U. S. military commander, paralyzed the 
Union party and involved the new State in the horrors 
of neighborhood war. The greatest obstacle to the prog- 
ress of the State to-day is really the personal and family 
hatreds of those awful years when old neighbors were 
changed to deadly enemies. It is not the hatred of the 
South by the Northern people against which the 
statesman, the clergyman, and the school-man down 
South are to defend their section, but the terrible home 
hostilities of party, sect, caste, and race, that make it so 
difficult to form a union of people to push any good 
thing. In addition to the ordinary difficulties of this 
sort, Texas found herself, ten years ago, just through 
an exasperating political struggle; its old planting in- 


the great tide of emigration pouring westward along 
parellels of latitude hundreds of miles to the North. 


The past ten years is the real beginning of the new 


terest broken up, its people poor in all save land, and. 


world, to-day, like no other country on the globe, 
And, indeed, to the traveler who is carried over its 
two thousand miles of new railway, in early summer, 
the only wonder is that all creation does not adjourn 
for a world’s picnic on those marvelous plains,—out- 
wardly a fairy land of flowers of every hue, with a soil 
that rivals the garden-spots of the most favored realms, 
During the past decade the huge emigrating army has 
changed front to the Southwest. Multitudes of people 
from the South, the southern Northwest, the old world, 
all sorts and conditions, save the Irish who don’t 
“apply,” have been thronging its new avenues of travel 
prospecting for lands in this mighty kingdom of all out- 
doors. Within ten years, Texas has doubled its popu- 
lation and now numbers nearly two millions. Its older 
cities already number twenty thousand each, and nu- 
merous towns are springing up to become centres of life 
for its thirty-miles-square counties. Every body has 
the railroad fever, and the whole State seems to keep 
step to the music of the steam-whistle. If only half 
the new enterprises for communication with everywhere 
succeed, the coming decade will see Texas a net-work 
of iron tracks and telegraph and telephone wires, with 
two or three new seaports carved out of the drifting 
sands of the gulf, its farms fenced, its cattle in pound, 
agricultural machinery waking up its prairies to varied 
forms of cultivation, the spectre of drought driven off 
to its western highlands, and three millions of people 
rejoicing under their own vines and fig-trees during 
their nine months summer, tempered by the afternoon 
breeze with an occasional “ Norther,” like the snapper 
of a whip wielded by the snow-giant of the Rocky 
Mountains, to remind them of their companionship 
with the land of ice and storms. Texas is not the phys- 
ical paradise we hear of. It has its serious drawbacks. 
But it is one of the most favored American States, and 
has before it a future sufficiently inspiring. 

It is not strange that during the past twenty years 
Texas has not succeeded in getting on the ground an 
effective system of schooling for its 300,000 children 
and youth of school age. Its old educational establish- 
ments went the way of all things in the wreck of war. 
The provisional government, though managed largely 
by its own people, attempted more in the way of the 
public school than could be realized; though everybody 
must acknowledge that it sounded the first great awak- 
ening of its whole people to the free school. The polit- 
ical reaction destroyed this movement and everywhere 
brought to the front the political, social, and ecclesias- 
tical enemies of the free education of the whole people. 
The present school law is the child of contending 
forces,—utterly unfit for the work it professes to do,— 
and must be remodeled, in almost every particular, 
before the children and youth of Texas can really get 
at the feast of knowiedge advertised in the eloquent 
periods of the average Texan orator rising to the height 
of the mighty school fund bequeathed by the fathers. 
Practically the school law now is like a crabbed wajor- 
domo, driving away the children from the table while 
proclaiming the bounteous provision on its groan- 
ing boards. Behind this covert, every enemy of the 
common school is now fighting, in the last ditch, with 
a desperation worthy of a better cause. The ancient 
patriarch disgusted with modern times; the Catholic 
and too often the Protestant priest, who regards a 
school only as the feeder to a sectarian church; the 
whole crowd of plunderers that descend on a new Texas 
town like the buzzards on a dead mule; the class of 
social exclusives who have no faith in the common peo- 
ple; the selfish and quarrelsome millionaire, who looks 
on the common-school cry as the war-whoop of Commun- 
ism; the great crowd, both of home and foreign origin, 
who, ignorant themselves, treat their children as work- 
ing animals or leave them to the rough freedom of @ 
new country ; bad whiskey, and cross-road politicians 
iwho drink too much of it; crotchety schoolmen with 
impracticable conceits of a “Texas system” of educa- 
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tion, and the still lingering body of “leaders ” who 
fondly count on breasting the flood of the new order of 
things, — here is a combination against the children 
formidable enough to discourage anybody who has not 
faith in the American people in every American State. 

But spite of all this and a good deal of poor school- 
keeping, the people of Texas are already out of the 
woods and fast closing up on the grand highway of the 
American common school. In several of the cities 
there is an effective public system, well taught and 
supervised. Many of the more populous communities 
are doing far more than would seem possible under the 
peculiar hindrances of sparse population and a clumsy 
school law. Many of the new towns will succeed 
shortly in forcing municipal taxation for school pur- 
poses. The State Agricultural College has been reor- 
ganized and a State University voted during the past 
winter. The normal school at Huntsville has a hun- 
dred and fifty students, and is admirable in its instruc- 
tion. A colored State normal school, with two excellent 
colored “ universities” of Northern establishment, are 
preparing teachers in large numbers. A good many 
creditable private schools are coming up in all parts of 
the State. In every large town we find an enthusiastic 
body of school-men and women, teachers and young 
men with an eye on the future, who are agitating for 
the children. And a brighter set of children and 
youth does not exist in America than the 300,000 now 
awaiting the great feast. Texas has already wound up 
the “Lone Star” business, and is rapidly coming to 
resemble one of the great pushing States of the North- 
west. It is not an old, discouraged State, in the ruts, 
mourning over a shattered past, but a mighty Common- 
wealth with its foot on the lower step of the lofty stair- 
case that leads up to the new kingdom. Within ten 
years, we believe, a thorough system of education, 
adapted to her growing necessities, will be on the 
ground, Every public man in Texas who gets across 
the track of the public school will become food for the 
cowcatcher, and every set of people who get between 


new Texas and the common school will be run over. 
But all this will not come by prophecy, preaching, 
much less by boasting over the inheritance from the 
fathers. It may be made to come in five years, if the 
influential friends of education will organize, agitate, 
combine, and instruct public men in their most vital 
obligation to the State. In this “good fight” for 
the glory and honor of the Texas that is to be, her 
school-men and women go forth supported by the 
prayers, the sympathies, and, if need be, the material 
aid of every lover of the Union and the good time com- 
ing in every American State. 


OBITUARY. 


Hon. Joun G. PALFREY, the eminent historian, died at his 
residence in Cambridge, Mass., on the 26th ult. He was born 
in Boston, May 2, 1796. He received his early education at 
the Berry street Academy, kept by Mr. William Payne, the 
father of John Howard Payne; fitted for college at Exeter 
Academy, and graduated from Harvard College in 1815, in the 
same class with Theophilus Parsons and Jared Sparks. 

In 1816 he was ordained as pastor of the Brattle Square 
Church in Boston, succeeding Edward Everett. He occupied 
this pulpit for thirteen years, and resigned to accept an ap- 
pointment as Dexter Professor of Sacred Literature in Harvard 
University. While holding this position he became editor of 
the North American Review. He delivered four courses of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute, in four successive years. 
In 1839 he resigned his professorship in the University, and 
devoted himself to writing. In 1841 he was elected to the 
General Court of Massachusetts, and remained two years, 
serving as chairman of the Committee on Education. In 1843 
he became Secretary of the Commonwealth, and held the office 
for four years. He entered the Congress of the United States 


in 1847, as an anti-slavery man, and served one term. He was 
postmaster of Boston from March, 1861, until May, 1867. After 
this he made the tour of Europe, and since his return has lived 
in Cambridge, . 

The publications of Mr. Palfrey consist mostly of lectures 
and discourses, but his great work was his History of New 
England. This work is still incomplete, the period just pre- 
ceding the Revolution being but sketched. The larger edition 
published jn Boston, 1858-64, is in three volumes, and ends 
with 1689, The compendious history published in New York, 
1866-73, is in four volumes, and ends with 1765. He was made 
4 Doctor of Divinity in 1834 by Harvard University, and Doctor 
of Laws in 1869, 
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JESUS CHRIST, THE MODEL TEACHER. 


(An abstract of a paper read by W. D. Small, Supt. Schools, Salem, Mass. 
before the Foe County Teachers’ Association, April, 8, 1881.) . 


The name of Jesus, the Christ, is generally associated in our 
thought with religious experience or teaching. He is to all 
Christians the Great Head, or Chief Corner-stone of the 
Church. The moralist, however, who subscribes to no relig- 
ious creed, also finds in him the revealer of the purest ethical 
system, and the highest example of “the true, the beautiful, 
and the good,” in manner of life. The student of history 
makes his advent among men the beginning of a new order, 
the rise of a higher civilization, the source of broader and 
deeper currents of thought, and the origin of better aspects of 
culture. The psychologist meditates upon the principles of 
his action and the genius of his life. The poet links his soul 
with the aspirations and destinies of humanity. As the dia- 
mond flashes its rays of beauty in all directions, and the sun 
moves and illuminates all the planets, so the Christ has be- 
come inspirer of men; to him the modern wise men, like the 
ancient Magi, bring frankincense and homage. Channing, 
Rousseau, Napoleon, Carlyle, and numerous other of the 
world’s great men may be quoted, as they have offered up the 
adoration of intellect or heart to him. 

Whatever domain of inquiry we traverse, we seek the Su- 
preme example. The best book on the microscope, the pyr- 
amids, biology, pedagogy; the best biography of each greatest 
man in his province of thought and line of action; the chef- 
d’ceuvre of painter and sculptor; the word of authority and 
last appeal; our models must approach unerring certainly and 
never be outgrown. The only unsurpassable model is Jesus, 
the Christ, — type of excellence, both inimitable and unat- 
tainable. 

The vocation of Christ; what was it? Historically and sci- 
entifically, we must denominate his work that of teaching. 
He gave himself to the mission of informing men, educating 
the thought, laying down new principles of judgment, teach- 
ing a new doctrine; others were to persuade, convince, and 
organize. He came principally to teach, to found a new school 
of thought, to state new facts, to interpret old ones, to make a 
new revelation. 

He is styled the Great Teacher. The Greek word Didaskalos 
(teacher) occurs 58 times in the New Testament; 48 times in 
the Gospels; 47 of these times it designates the Christ. Di- 
dasko (teach) is used 97 times, referring, with but one excep- 
tion, to the communication of this new doctrine; and doctrine 
(etymologically, a teaching) is either didache, or didaskalia, 
in the Greek New Testament. Further, the word Master, so 
frequently applied to Christ in‘King James’s version, is always 
Didaskalos (teacher), or the equivalent Hebrew term Rabbi, 
except in seven instances. In one place, Kathégétés (leader), 
and in six places Epistateés (commander or master, i. e., 
teacher with function of authority and power), are the words 
translated ‘‘ master.’’ In all these fifty-four cases, ‘‘ teacher ’’ 
would be less ambiguous and more significant than ‘‘ master.’’ 
His pupils were naturally called disciples, learners (mathétés), 

The time of the new teacher’s advent was favorable. The 
temple of Janus had been closed for the third time. In Pal- 
estine, under Roman sway, there was peace. The place was 
favorable. Palestine exhibited the features of all climes, the 
productions of all lands. The language of the new teacher 
was illustrated with symbolism intelligible in all ages and na- 
tions. Guyot pronounces Western Asia as the ‘‘ geographical 
centre of the human race, ... the cradle of man’s moral 
nature.”’ The happiest climatic influences were here. In 
Jewry, education began in the family, and was thorough and 
direct. The young child Jesus was trained in law and tradi- 
tion. The precocity of his mind in acuteness and power was 
exemplified in his disputation with the erudite and experienced 
doctors of the law. It was this mind which should cleave the 
vail of absurd custom, and throw light in upon the “land of 
the shadow of death.”’ The education of the Jew cultivated 
neither the man nor independent manhood. All was subservi- 
ence to custom. Eyes had the people, but to see not; ears, 
but to hear not; their stony hearts were hardened. Their 
own prophets declared them like the images made by their 
own hands. 

The methods of a teacher who should revolutionize the 
world’s manner of study and thought are of interest to all 
teachers. Whatever the nature of the truth he teaches, whether 
intellectual or moral, he must present it to the human mind 
according to the laws of the mind, The material object is 
only the pivot upon which spiritual truths center; we directly 
pass into circles of pure thought. We present our objecis 
and subjects to the consciousness, — to spirit. 

The methods of Christ’s teaching anticipated the discoveries 
of our “reformers.’”? The principles of Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Diesterweg; of the natural, the objective, the developing, the 
concrete or real, methods were practiced by him. ‘* Learn 
through doing’? was a prime motto of his. There was nothing 
in his teaching at variance with the best laws of modern or 
ancient pedagogy. There were also things that he purposely 
left for their full understanding after he had gone from them; 
‘then understood they.’’ Professor Henry said: ‘‘ Nothing 


is more mischievous or preposterous than the proposition so 
frequently advanced, that the child should be taught nothing 
but what it can fully comprehend”’; for such a course, he be- 
lieved, might produce “remarkably intelligent children, who 
would become remarkably feeble men.’’ 

Besides Christ’s thorough preparation for his work and the 
perfect philosophy of his methods, we may note some general 
characteristics of greatness. The disciple must love the object 
of his study. ‘‘If you love learning, you will have learning.”’ 
Whatever attractiveness is given to the passing moments of 
school-life, if the pupil has not learned to love earnest work 
and honest acquisition, the result is not good. Christ did not 
encourage obedience rendered from selfish motives. ‘“‘If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.’’ Here is not only the 
teacher’s power, but also true philosophy. Love for the 
teacher is a condition of the best loyalty and the best work. 
The teacher should be worthy of this love, or he cannot com- 
mand it; he must be frank, sincere, unselfish; he must appeal 
to the right motives of action, and not make personal ease or 
convenience an advantage to be gained. ‘‘ Man is more 
precious than gold ’’; purify from the dross, and the.most for- 
bidding specimen of humanity is found worth saving. Thelaw 
of the universe is the distribution of positive good to the nega- 
tive recipient. He who enables a pupil to conquer and achieve 
will be rewarded with love and gratitude. The Great Teacher 
loved Nature. We should, in the love of Nature, hold com- 
munion with her visible forms. From such communion, the 
mind gets breadth, elasticity, tone, and anew revelation,—new 
means of vitalizing one’s work. The Rabbi was the typical 
text-book teacher; Christ, Nature’s own interpreter and crea- 
tor of thought. 

The test of all teaching is the character produced by it. 
The teacher must leave his impress. ‘‘ Every generation must 
educate and give character to the one which followsit.’? Em- 
erson says : ‘‘ We run all our vessels into one mould. Our 
colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Buddhism, Ma- 
hometism are the necessary and structural action of the human 
mind.’’ But compare these theologies; compare the “ Light 
of Asia’”’ with the ‘‘ Light of the World.’’ What has each 
done for the world? Single out the nations where each gives 
tone to the civilization and the laws. Where is the greatest 
commerce, the purest justice, the highest morality ? 

** Let us learn of Him who is in all points our best model, 
who “ doeth all things well.’’ 

In this abstract it has been impossible to follow out the lines 
of argument; and where the essay was fully developed, the ab- 
stract is oftentimes merely suggestive. 


DRIFT. 


— Is it not about time that this petty persecution of teach- 
ers, under the indictment of “‘ sectarian teaching’’ in common 
schools, should hold up? If every intermeddling priest, or 
materialist, or representative of any and every crotchey “‘ ism,’’ 
can hold the common-school mistress before the courts for 
teaching the commonplaces of European history, or inculcat- 
ing the morality of the New Testament, may it not be a ques- 
tion what American freedom really means? As we look at it, 
liberty in America does not mean the unlimited right of every 
man to nag the schoolmaster, on the pretence of an aggrieved 
conscience; but the retional freedom of a republican State to 
educate its children in the broadest curriculum of knowledge, 
and train them in the common Christian morality without 
which the smallest American neighborhood would become a 
jungle of wild beasts. The smallest kind of sectarianism now 
going, is that which cuts itself loose from the moral develop- 
ment of humanity to try the experiment of teaching a school 
on the theory that the children can put off their spiritual nature 
and moral needs, like their waterproofs and overshoes, on en- 
tering the schoolroom. 

— Composition on education, by Warner Thornton (colored), 
eight years old: ‘‘ Education learns people how to become wise 
and a wise man never wants for food or clothes, unless too 
lazy to put education to good use. If it was not for education, 
people would not know how to build railroads, sawmills, and 
no kind of machines. Without education, the whole world 
would become heathens. If there were wise people in Africa, 
like they are in America, it would be one of the greatest repub- 
lics upon this earth. Wise men go there every year and cheat 
the Africans. They give them five dollars to catch an elephant, 
and then come back to North America and sell the elephant 
for $25,000. If there ever was a boy that tried to get an edu- 
cation, I will be one of them.”’ 

— The New York Herald informs its readers that ‘ the in- 
fluence of Harvard and Yale in American society is so small 
that it is not felt.’ Nobody questions that assertion, as applied 
to the New York Herald, and the crowd that takes in its 
double-leaded ratiocinations as the oracles of the new time al- 
ready come in Manhattan. But, down in Louisiana we find 
State Supt. of Public Instruction Edwin Fay boasting his 
Harvard diploma, and U. 8S. Senator-elect Randall Gibson, 


most accomplished of Southern statesmen, fondly claiming 
Yale as alma mater. Verily, Manhattan journalism is a great 


institution! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Buer’s Lisrary INDEX, for Indexing Subjects. To aid the 
Student, Scholar, Clergyman, Lawyer, Physician, Editor, 
Author, Teacher, Pupil, and all lovers of books. An Index 
to Information for Immediate or Future use. Al! words 
and names are indexed by the first two letters, with nearly 
300 combinations cut in thumb-holes in the edges of the 
leaves. Opened at any combination by the use of one hand. 
It has a combination for every word in the English language 
Convenient, saves time, labor, money, and vexation. Printed 
on fine white writing-paper, quarto size, 320 pages, 8}x 11 
inches, bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides; 
price, $3.50. Sent by mail on receipt of price, to any part 
of the U.S. or Canada. Hartford, Conn.: The J. B. Burr 
Publishing Co. 

A careful examination of Burr’s Library Index convinces 
us that it is the most convenient and valuable auxillary ever 
devised for those who read and write. It enables the student, 
teacher, and author to make an index of what they read, and 
keep the results always ready for immediate use. The ar- 
rangement is such that the topical contents of an entire library 
can be recorded and referred to instantly. It is ruled in blue, 
40 lines to the page,—making over 12,000 lines. A perpendic- 
ular line is ruled on each page, for the subject to be entered. 
On the same page is printed the first two letters of the name 
of the subject. It has nearly 300 combinations, so arranged 
that the Index can be opened readily, by means of thumb- 
holes cut in the edges of the leaves, so that the first two let- 
ters of any topiccan be seen ata glance. All subjects are 
indexed by the first two letters. Many books, magazines, and 
other periodicals contain chapters or paragraphs which a stu- 
dent or author would like) to use subsequently for reference. 
By the use of this valuable index the vast amount of time re- 
quired for investigation and research is saved. Months and 
years of patient labor have been performed by students and 
professional men in searching through numberless publica- 
tions, which might have been saved by means of complete 
alphabetical indexes. This ingenious device of Mr. Burr’s 
supplies the want felt for generations, of some means of re- 
lieving the memory of the burden of retaining even the name 
of the author, or of the book which gives the information de- 
sired in special investigations. Every student in the prepara- 
tory school or college should use the Index. In after-years it 
will unfold to him, by means of the memoranda made, the 
results of his reading and studies. Editors, teachers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, and clergymen will find the Index invaluable. 
In fact, all persons who desire to keep abreast with this age of 
intellectual progress, stimulated as it is by a vast number of 
new books and other publications, wi!l find this Index a valu- 
able auxiliary. We heartily commend it as the daily compan- 
ion of every American student and reader. It is elegantly 
bound, and printed on the very best paper the market affords. 
The price of this Index can be saved in the value of time 
wasted, in a blind and unrequited search for information by 
all professional men in this country, every month. For one 
dollar extra the Library Index will be furnished with the al- 
phabet printed in gold letters on morocco leather (red and black 
alternating), folded over the edge of the leaf, which affords 
double protection. Specimen pages will be furnished by ad- 
dressing the publisher. 


OLD AND New FRrienps ; or, The Story of Ruby’s Daughters. 
By Marie Oliver. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Many readers will remember Ruby Hamilton, a book which 
created a decided sensation at the time of its publication, a 
year ago. This volume is a continuation of that story, from 
the same pen, and will be found doubly interesting from that 
fact. Many of the old characters appear in its pages, although 
the main interest is centered upon new ones, the children of 
Ruby and her school-friends. The book contains some charm- 
ing pictures of home-life, ard paints, besides, in vivid colors 
the temptations which assail young boys who are thrown into 
the society and subjected to the influences of evil-minded 
companions. Its reading will serve as a warning, and cannot 
but help and strengthen the boy whose impulses are for good. 
To our mind this is one of the strongest and best features of 
the story, although the primary design of the author was to 
adapt the volume to the tastes and necessities of girl-readers. 
The book ought to become as popular as its predecessor. 


New Books or MAcMILLAN & Co., London and New York. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography. From the German of Hein- 
rich Kiepert, Ph.D. Price, $1.50. 

Progressive French Reader, If. Second Year. Containing 
Fiction in Prose and Verse, historical and descriptive ex- 
tracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, etc. By G. Eugéne- 
Fasnacht. Price, 65 cents. 

Locke's Conduct of the Understand Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, ete. By Thomas Fowler, M.A., professor 
of Logic in the University of Oxford, ete. Price. 50 cents. 
Dr. Kiepert has a distinguished reputation in Germany, and 

his excellent Atlas of Ancient Geography, isin use in many Eng- 

lish and American schools, and his Manual of Ancient Geog- 
raphy will be cordially weleomed by teachers and students. 

It is, in arrangement and material, specially designed for school 

purposes. The general introduction is of special value, and 

presents fully the idea and scope of ancient geography, its his- 


tory, ethnography, nomenclature, ete. The text of the body 


of the work is treated topically, and well stated in concise 
language. 

The French Reader contains a well-chosen variety of choice 
extracts from the best-known French authors in Prose and 
Poetry. Valuable notes, grammatical and philological, are 
appended. 

Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding belongs to the widely- 
known and excellent ‘Clarendon Press Series.’””? Professor 
Fowler’s notes are of the very best kind, opening to the mind 
of the student the views of this great philosopher. A brief 
sketch of Locke’s life is given in an interesting introductory 
chapter. It is convenient in size, and just the work for par- 
ents or teachers to place in the hands of students who need to 
know the true use and scope of the reasoning powers. 


Onsect-AIDS FOR TEACHING COLOR, GEOMETRICAL FORMS, 
AND Numbers. By Mrs. B. W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 

This interesting and attractive device is in the shape of the 
sole of a shoe, and is admirably adapted to interest and in- 
struct young children in the home, the kindergarten, and in 
the primary departments of the school, in Numbers, Colors, 
and Geometric Forms. By means of various colored shoe- 
pegs the pupils are enabled to form figures by inserting them 
in the perforated sole. Within the circle are holes for the 
games of Solitaire and Fox and Geese. An indefinite number 
of combinations can be made, to the great delight and interest 
of young children. 


RAYMOND’s VACATION Excursions. A Trip to Colorado 
and California, giving the outline of a forty-four days’ tour, 
from April 18 to June 7, 1881. 


This excursion has 190 persons in the party, and they are 
far away toward the Pacific Coast. Mr. Whitcomb, the ex- 
perienced conductor, accompanies the party. This little book 
contains much valuable information concerning the Western 
country, the Yosemite Valley, the Big Tree Groves, etc. 


THe LEADEN Casket. A Novel. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
‘*Leisure Hour Series,’’ No. 121. 16mo, pp. 424. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1881. 


This is a fresh and entertaining story, and finds a fitting 
place in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,’’ which have now reached 
121 volumes, and, for general excellence and good literary 
taste cannot be excelled by any series of books of the same 
general character. They are pure and wholesome in tone, — 
not of uniform merit it is true, but all of them good. The 
new dress in which they are now issued make them very at- 
tractive for the library. We shall be glad to see more Amer- 
ican authors in the list. Of the seven or eight that have had 
an American origin, the one entitled Democracy, which ap- 
peared last year, excited much attention andcomment. What 
is the author’s name ? 


LITERARY ART. A Conversation between a Painter, a Poet, 
and a Philosopher. By John Albee. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


The scene of the instructive conversation recorded in this 
beautiful volume, in which three representative men partici- 
pated, is the margin of Concord River, Mass. These men 
grew upin the country together, were educated at the same 
institutions of learning, and enjoyed an unbroken friendship. 
They chose different vocations,—painting, teaching, and farm- 
ing. Twenty years later they revisit their old home, now the 
seat of a new school of thought and philosophy, and make the 
tour of Concord, call upon the distinguished men who have 
their homes there, inspect the monuments of the famous 
old town, and at length came to the bank of the river near the 
** Old Bridge,’”’ under the shade-trees, and sat down and spent 
the summer afternoon in conversation,—which is reproduced 
in this volume by one who listened in silence. Literary art is 
discussed from the several standpoints, in a manner which 
will delight the reader, and many suggestive and critical hints 
are furnished. The book is one all scholars will enjoy, and 
is a fitting addition to Putnam’s Sons’ list of excellent books. 


How we Fep THE Bay, to make her Healthy and Happy. 
With Health Hints. By C. E. Page, MD. New York: 
Fowler & Wells. Paper, 138 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


The author attempts to teach mothers how to feed their 
babies. There are helpful hints in it. There is no question 
about the thorough examinations made by the author, or his 
medical ability to handle his observations, but we suspect 
mothers will smile at some of his conclusions. We are glad 
this field has been entered, as its cultivation is most essential. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE FOR THE VACATION TouRIST IN EuROPE. 
Revised to February, 1881. With Maps. In one volume. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. 16mo, roan, flexible, 
Price, $2.00. 


This invaluable guide-book, which was first issued in 1872, 
has quickly taken its place as the most accurate and compre- 
hensive compact guide yet published for American use. It 
includes the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and 
the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. It gives 
the traveler the precise information he requires, and indulges 
in no waste of words. The testimony of tourists who have 
used this guide-book in Europe is universal in its favor. The 


maps in the present edition are numerous and accurate, show- 


ing all the routes of travel and places of interest worth visiting, 


especially by pedestrians. Numerous blank pages are ap- 
pended for memoranda. It is convenient in size, bound sub- 


stantially in flexible covers. We know of no guide-book, 
European or American, so well adapted to the wants of the 


vacation tourist of 1881 as this. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A Literary History of the Nineteenth Century, by Mrs, 
Oliphant, in three volumes, is announced by Macmillan & Co, 

— It is estimated, by a competent judge, that more trans- 
lations are published in America than in England, and twice 
as many 4s in France. 

— Wm. D. Howells is to contribute a short story to Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, to begin in the June number, entitled ‘‘ A Fear- 
ful Responsibility.” 

— Of the thirty more important publications in 1880 of G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, eighteen are of American authorship, five are 
English, and seven are foreign. 

— Harper & Brothers will issue at once Harpers’ Cyclope- 
dia of British Poetry, the compilation of which was the last 
work of a literary character performed by the late Epes 
Sargent. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co, published recently their new 
popular edition of Carlyle’s essays, in two volumes; a very de- 
sirable edition and inexpensive, of these masterpieces of criti- 
cism, biography, and Carlyleism. 

— On Friday, March 25, the University of Oxford conferred 
on Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the well-known publisher, 
the honorary degree of M.A., in recognition of his services as 
publisher to the University for seventeen years. 

— Harper & Brothers have published since January 1, 1880, 
ninety books, exclusive of the ‘ Franklin Square Library,’’ 
fifty-four of which were by American authors. Many of 
these books were reprinted in England. 

— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have published forty-nine 
books since Jan. 1, 1880, of which forty were written by 
Americans, and nine by foreigners (five by Englishmen, and 
four by other nationalities), counting Dr. Schliemann as a for- 
eigner; we think he is an American citizen. 

— T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D., has written an interesting and 
valuable account of the universal resources of ‘‘ The Hocking 
Valley, in Southern Ohio.” It describes the coal, iron ores, 
blast-furnaces and railroads of the section. An excellent map 
is given of the entire coal-fields of this rich valley. The work 
is published by S. E. Cassino, Boston, Mass. Price, 75 cts. 

— Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, have just 
issued a valuable book by Catherine Owen, entitled Culture 
and Cooking; or, Artin the Kitchen, It is not a cookery- 
book, buta treatise on bread-m aking, pastry, ete. It tells the 
housewife what to have in her store-room ; gives an interesting 
chapter on the general management of small families; how to 
prepare luncheons; directions for frying, toasting, boiling, and 
making soups and sauces; how to‘ warm over’ dishes, make 
candies, etc. It is rich in common-sense advice and sugges- 
tions, and will be a welcome addition to the American house- 
wife’s kitchen library. Price, 75 cents. 

— In the May number of the Magazine of Art, published by 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., there will be a remarkable 
article on ‘‘ The Streets as Art Galleries.”’ A large picture by 
M. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., will appear, which he has exe- 
cuted for the special purpose of raising art in the streets to a 
higher level, and bringing its influence to bear on those who 
have little other opportunity of being benefited by it. The 
artist says truly, ‘‘ The hideousness and vulgarity of pictorial 
advertisements seem an insult to the understanding of our 
thinking and educated classes,’’ and the magnificent work he 
has just completed is designed to promote a better state of 
things. 

— Prof. F. A. March, LL.D., president of the Spelling Re- 
form Association, has caused the Fonetic Techer, a monthly 
magazine, edited and published by T. R. Vickroy, of St. Louis, 
Mo., to be sent to us. It is devoted to the ‘‘ Simplification of 
English Spelling.’’ The following quotation from the leading 
article of the April number will show how simple the new 
methods are : 

aideal alfabet recwairz a sain fer a saund, hwich wr 
inturpret tu men, a sain fer ech ultimet element ev speech. 
Tu recwair asain fer béh distincshun araizing aut ev sires 
ev veis haz bin dhi ban ev alfabet makerz, and haz centrib- 
yuted dificultiz meni and perplexing. Az a praimeri cendi- 
shun ev fonetic speling it iz neseseri tu deturmin dhi alfa- 
betic caracterz tu be yuzd.”’ 

— The Atlantic Monthly, published by Houghton, Miffiin & 
Co., Boston, edited by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, promises to be 
very interesting for the coming year, Mr. John Fisk will 
write several articles on ‘‘The Early Culture, Myths, and 
Folk-lore of our Aryan Ancestors”’ Mr. Wm. M. Rosetti will 
contribute a number of papers, of literary and biographical in- 
terest, on ‘‘ Wives of the Poets.”’ ‘‘ H. H.”’ will furnish 4 
series of letters describing the life, scenery, and people of 
Norway. Rev. KE. E. Hale will write a series of articles de- 
scribing the social, political, and religious life of the world, es- 
pecially of Palestine at the time Jesus Christ was born, the 
circumstances which caused his teachings to be a challenge to 
the ecclesiastical authority of his day, and why “the common 
people heard him gladly.’’ This promises to be a series of 
very great value and remarkable interest. It will not be the- 
ological or sectarian, but historical. Mr. Goldwin Smith will 
contribute several essays ; Major Ben. Perley Poore will con- 


tinue his authentic and very interesting political, social, and 
personal ‘‘ Reminiscences of Washington.’ 
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THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— It is the part of wisdom for the friends of the public 
schools not to claim too much for them; not to exaggerate the 
evils of illiteracy, or the benefits of education. There is no 
good without some accompanying and inseparable disadvan- 
tage. To this rule education is not an exception. It is not 
just or politic to declare learning the mother of all good, and 
ignorance the mother of all evil. Free thought has its attend- 
ant irreverence; labor-saving devices lead to stupendous and 
grinding monopolies; and civilization has an assortment of 
vices unknown to the barbarous and savage States. It is not 
the ignorant peasants, but the scholars and thinkers that swell 
the ranks of the Russian Nihilists. The ignorant blacks of 
the South were docile and considerate during the war, although 
they had the families of the Southern gentlemen entirely at 
their merey. It is a question whether the same trust would 
have remained inviolate in the hands of a better-educated race. 
The tree of knowledge is not the tree of life. There is power 
in its fruit, but danger also. Those who laud the public 
schools as the panacea of ‘‘ all our woes’’ may be warm, but 
they are not judicious friends of the system. The public school 
is like all other improvements, — a necessity of the times to 


those who participate in the sharp competition which charac- 
terizes all movements national and intellectual. It is to men- 
tal progress what the railroad, telegraph, telephone, gang- 
plow, and self-binder are to material beings. But, like them, 
its business is not to make saints, but to increase the 
material welfare of the people. An advertised cure-all is 
prima facie a quack remedy; it will be wise in the advocates 
of the public schools not to put them in such a predicament. 


— The St. Paul (Minn.) Globe surrenders a great share of 
its valuable space to the discussion of the high-school ques- 
tion. It has gone all the way to Oakland, Cal., to get a paper 
from the pen of a reverend gentleman against the establish- 
ment and support of public high schools. The heads of that 
paper are as follows: ‘‘ The Proper Limitations of State Edu- 
cation,’ ‘* The True Republican Principles of Government,” 
‘The State Violates this Principle in Undertaking to Provide 
Higher Instruction,’ “‘ Higher Instruction Does Not Produce 
Higher Morality,’ ‘‘ Taxation for High Instruction as Unjust 
as Taxation for Religion,’’ ‘‘ Intelligent Public Opinion Op- 
posed to Taxation for Higher Instruction,” ‘‘Such Taxation 
Specially Unjust to Christian People,’ ‘‘In tolerance of Sec- 
ularism,”’ “‘ The Conclusion.’’ Overwhelmed by this array of 
sub-heads, the Globe Weekly says: ‘‘ Viewed as a purely ab- 
stract question, the opponents of the high school have decid- 
edly the better of the argument.” This may be true as far as 
the Globe is capable of comprehending the question; if the 
existence of the human race were debated as an abstract ques- 
tion, it is probable that the opponents of the creation and prop- 


agation of such an order of being would seem to have ‘‘the 
better of the argument.’’ But here we are, and ‘‘ what are 
you going todo aboutit?’? This is what the Globe says of 
the high school: ** To discontinue (the high school) would be 
a step backward, which this city, in its race for supremacy, 
cannot afford to take.’’ There it is,in a nut-shell. A high 
school is an institution which a prosperous city cannot afford 
to be without. If St. Paul had treated the public-school ques- 
tion with less abstract speculation and more liberality, she might 
not now be gasping for breath at the heels of Minneapolis. 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


AMONG THE ROCKS. —(VII.) 


ROADSIDE GEOLOGY. 

The geologist hails the return of spring, and welcomes even 
‘the sight of the stone walls after they have been so long cov- 
ered with snow. A walk or ride of a few miles, beginning 
anywhere in Eastern Massachusetts and going in any direc- 
tion, will now give opportunity for an interesting lesson among 
the rocks; and if we only study our books in connection with 
this out-of-door observation, we shall soon learn how to “ cap- 
italize”’ in geological knowledge. 

A New-Englander who has never been away from this sec- 
tion of country, where crystalline rocks abound, with their 
wonderful variety of minerals, cannot fully appreciate his op- 
portunities for study. We recall one year when the only rocks 
we saw, except a few are transported in a small box, were 
some yellowish-brown, limestone pebbles, found on the bank 
of a western river. After this blankness of desolation, we felt 
as if we could hug the very boulders of our native hills. A 
western professor once said, ‘‘Send me anything; the com- 
monest rocks in your dooryard would be valuable to me in my 
teaching.”” Our home feeling is not very strong for any sec- 
tion of country that cannot turn out stones enough to fence 
its own fields. We take as naturally to these stone fences as 
the squirrels, and, as a child, could dodge the toppling stones 
48 we skipped over them, long before we knew what force 
broke them from their ledges and rounded and smoothed them 
into boulders, 

But to our lesson, which to-day takes us only a few miles’ 
distance along a common road, somewhere within ten miles of 
Our editor’s office. Green to the front, seems to be the order 


in this trim wall. We examine some of these rocks that look | of 


as if they had just received a fresh coat of yellowish-green 
paint, and find it to be a thin coating of the mineral epidote. 
We secure a particularly good piece, where the surface shines 
as if it had been polished. In this same wall we notice a good 
many rocks that seem to be wholly composed of pink feldspar, 
80 bright colored that, common as it is, we cannot help taking 
a fresh surface along with us. A little farther on we find the 
feldspar, with another black and glistening mineral, which 
somewhat resembles tourmaline, making a very pretty mottled 
rock. We test this black portion with our knife, and find it to 
be tough and hard, while tourmaline was brittle, The lustre 
and cleavage are also different; these masses cleave length- 
wise, while tourmaline always breaks crosswise. This is horn- 
blende, a very common mineral, entering into the composition 
of many of our rocks. When it takes the place of mica in 
granite rocks, syenite is formed. The so-called Quincy granite 
is syenite. Chemically considered, hornblende is a very com- 
plex mineral, and contains a large proportion of oxide of iron. 
From this fact, our hornblendic rocks are often the sources of 
iron ore beds, 

A little farther on we come to a spot where, in making the 
road, a deep cut had to be made through a ledge. Running 
through this, we notice a vein of star rock, much darker than 
the main portion of the ledge. Thisis a vein of trap, or diorite, 
the bases of which are also hornblende and feldspar. These 
veins are of igneous origin, and were filled by the ejection of 
melted material from the heated and deeper portions of the 
earth. They penetrate our rocks very commonly, sometimes 
in narrow veins of a few feet in width, and again forming 
whole hills and ridges. The Palisades of the Hudson, and 
Mts. Tom and Holyoke are trap ridges. The basaltic columns 
of the Giants’ Causeway are examples of the columnar struct- 
ure of this rock. 

Only a few rods from this vein we have just examined, on 
the opposite side of the road, which is now nearing Medford 
Center, we come to the northern of the conglomerate rock of 
the Boston basin. It is shown here in an outcrop of well- 
defined rock, identical with the Roxbury conglomerate, or 
pudding-stone. As its name indicates, this rock is made of 
pebbles and fragments of rocks cemented together. In this 
instance the pebbles are mostly quartz, and the cementing 
material is siliceous. Here the rock is so compact that the 
pebbles are not so distinctly shown as they sometimes are in 
rocks of this character. 

We will leave our work here for to-day, and the next time 
will go a little way from our roadside to find a rare lesson. 

Mrs. L. S. B. 


FOREIGN. 


SWITZERLAND is generally considered, and with some rea- 
son, a country in the first rank with respect to educational 
progress; but a fact has just come to light which proves that, 
in certain portions, at least, educational matters hardly re- 
ceive their due attention. It appears that, in the village of St. 
Gingolph, Canton of Valais, the teachers had not been paid 
for four years, and were at last obliged to resort to legal meas- 
ures to obtain their dues. The Journal de Geneve asks with 
some pertinence, how such a state of things was allowed to 
exist without the knowledge of the Board of Public Education, 
and what has become of the money. One has become accus- 
tomed to hear of such disgraceful neglect in some parts of 
Spain, but such an event in Switzerland is certainly unexpected. 

The frequent change of text-books is often complained of 
in this country, but it appears that the same evil exists in 
Switzerland, for a correspondent of a Swiss educational jour- 
nal, the Berner-Schulblatt, speaks with some contempt of 


teachers who become weary of a class-book after it has been 
used for a certain time in the schools and call out for others, 
with which they soon become dissatisfied in the same way. 
The Educateur of Neuchatel remarks that these uneasy spirits 
remind one of Mephistopheles in the Faust of Goethe, where 
he says: ‘* All that appears merits with reason to disappear, 
and it would be better if nothing had existed.’’ But this last 
would hardly suit the views of book agents. 


— The German Government has just published the official 
results of the recruiting in Alsace-Lorraine during the year 
1879. Out of 41,779 young men inscribed On the lists, 33,262 


avoided service by not presenting themselves before the mil- 
itary boards. There is not much evidence here of fondness 
for the service, nor of loyalty to the German res 1 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— It is easy to see upon what elements of ularity in the May Scrib- 
ner the publishers have issned an extra edition of this number. Four 
aspects of Carlyle are treated of: Mr. Emerson gives his “ personal im- 
pressions’ of him in 1848, and Mr. G. Saintsbury writes an exhaustive 
essay on his literary work. while his prophetic character and the “ remi- 
niscences ’’ come in for notice in the editorial departments. 


at leton’s Journal for May,*Henry George’s\ Progress and Pov- 
e Pa bis argument against the "justice of private ownership of land, 
which has recently attracted so much attention, is subjected to a close 
analysis by the editor, who makes several good points against the new 
philosophy. ‘ Notes for Readers’’ makes a very ageeeable department. 

— The May number of the Eclectic maintains the high character of the 


e for variety and interest of contenta. Among other striking 
it contains a lecture by Mr. Edward A. Freeman on “ The Study 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. FLetcuer, Biddeford, Me. 


— Supt. Luce is encouraging county associations, by defray- 
ing expenses if a certain number of essays are furnished. 
Quite a number of counties have already established such or- 
ganizations, and more are about to follow. 

— Piscataquis Assoc. holds its meeting May 12, 13, and 14. 
Mostly home talent, but Supt. Luce, G. T. Fletcher, and 
others, will be present. 

— An educational meeting was held at West Waterville, 
April 28, 29, 30, as preparatory to an organization in West 
Kennebec Co. Papers and discussions by C, C. Rounds, Supt. 
Luce, Prof. Warren of Colby, A. P. Soule, and others. All 
these things look as though our State meant progress, from 
the teachers standpoint at least. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLIFFORD, Manchester, N. H. 


— Prof. Louis Pollens, of Dartmouth Coll., is compiling a 
record of the alumni who served in the Union army in the 
Civil War. The trustees of the Agricul. Coll. have elected 
C. W. Scott, A.M., prof. of English Language and Literature. 

— Prof. Meservey, of the New Hampton Inst., has secured 
Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, to deliver the annual address 
at the coming commencement. 

— The State Reform School held its 25th anniversary April 
26; J. C. Ray, supt. 

— Hopkinton is still fighting vigorously over the high-school 
question. The final decision by a majority vote will deter- 
mine whether this old and time-honored town is to hold her 
place among the best rural towns of the State, or revert to the 
darkness of ignorance on the educational question. 


— Arrangements have been made to open in Hanover, July 
7, a ‘*Dartmouth Summer School of Science.’’ Instruction 
in botany, chemistry, mineralogy, physics, astronomy, and 
physiology will be given by Profs. Frost, Blanpied, Jessup, 
Bartlett, and Emerson. 

— The Supt. of the Nashua public schools has been permitted 
to try the departmental system in the grammar schools. The 
system is that one teacher shall teach grammar to the various 
classes in a building; another arithmetic, another geography, 
etc., etc. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Troy Conf. Acad., Poultney, begins the spring term with 
130 pupils. The graduating class numbers 16, of whom 11 
are in the college preparatory course. 

— Of the present number in the academic and scientific de- 
partments of the Univ. of Vermont, one-third are from the 
Burlington High School. The present graduating class of 
this school numbers 29, of whom 9 will be fitted for the 
academic course of the Univ. 

— Mr. N. H. Thompson is gladly welcomed back to his 
former position as teacher of music in the public schools. He 
possesses rare qualifications for his work. 


— Upon the suggestion of the principal of the Burlington 
High School, the teachers and pupils of this and of the gram- 
mar school have provided for setting out some eighteen or 
twenty elm trees on College street, to complete a continuous 
row of shade-trees from the University to Winooski avenue, a 
distance of half-a-mile. Several such trees set out about the 
high-school building, in the centennial year, have grown finely, 
and already add to the attractiveness of the grounds and the 


street adjacent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass, 


— The will of James T. Fields contains the following direct 
bequests to public institutions: To the Boys’ High School, 
Portsmouth, N. H., $3,000; to the Girls’ High School, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., $3,000; to the Howard Benevolent Society of 
Portsmouth, N. H., $5,000; to the Home for Aged Colored 
Women, Boston, $3,000; to the Home for Aged Men, Boston, 
$3,000; to the Dedham Home, $3,000; to the New-England 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, $3,000; to the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches, for the use of the chapel in charge of Rev. Mr. 
Winkley, $3,000; to the Kneeland Street Hospital, Boston, 
$3,000. The manuscripts of his books and poems is left to 
Harvard Coll. Library, and to Dartmouth Coll. he bequeaths 
one hundred volumes from his library, to be selected by the 
president of the college. 

— The much-debated question of the appointment of director 
of drawing in the Boston schools, has been settled by the 
election of Mr. Henry Hitchings in place of Mr. Walter Smith. 
Mr. Hitchings was one of Mr. Smith’s assistant instructors in 
drawing, several years ago. 

— Mr. Grenville C. Emery, sub-master jin the Lawrence 
School, Boston, has obtained leave of absence for one year 
from next Sept. 5, and will go abroad for study in Europe. 

— Mr; E. B, Gay, sub-master of the Warren Grammar 


Pe History.” It is published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York. 
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School, Boston, is delivering before the Sub-Masters’ Associa- 
tion a series of talks on his ‘‘ Personal Recollections of the 
Army,” which are greatly enjoyed by the fraternity, one-fourth 
of whom were in the army during the Civil War. 

— The school com. of Woburn have shown their appreciation 
of the value of the services of Mr. E. H. Davis, Supt. of 
Schools, by unanimously reélecting him to that position. 

— Mr. Daniel Mansfield, master of the Washington Gram- 
mar School, Cambridge, has leave of absence till Sept. 1, and 
Mr. John W. Freese acts as his substitute. 


BRISTOL CO, TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth meeting of the Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will 
be held in the North Congregational Church, New Bedford, 
Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7. 


FRIDAY EVENING.—7.45: “A Talk on Education,” by Hon. J. W. Pat- 
terson, New Hampshire. 

SATURDAY. 

oe exercises. Business; appointment of committees, etc. 

“The Power of the Natural Sciences in awakening Perception,”’ by 
John M. Mackenzie, High School, Fall River. 

u., —— of Teaching Spelling,” by Edwin Emery, instructor of Cadets, 

. 8. R. M. 

“The Use of Imaginationin Teaching,’’ by Emily J. Richards, Training 
School, Fail River. 

“ Percentage,’ by A. O. Burt, High School, Taunton. 

“ Kindergartens,’’ by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Harvard Univ. 

Discussion: ‘‘ How shall Promotions be made?” opened by W. W. 
Waterman, Supt. of Schools, Taunton. 

Report of Committees; election of officers. Collation. 

After each exercise an opportunity will be given for discuasion. 

Ample and free entertainment will be provided by the citizens of New 
Bedford for all teachers, superintendents, and school committees who 
will not be able to return to their homes after Prof. Patterson’s lecture, 
Friday evening. Free return-tickets will be furnished to those persons 
who have paid full fare on the railroads to attend this meeting. 

A. O. Burt, Sec. CHARLES P. RuGG, Prest. 


NORFOLK CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


— The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Norfolk Co. 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in Memorial Hall, Dedham, Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 13 and 14, 1881. Prest.—J. W. 
Armington, Weymouth; Sec.—Clarence Boylston, Milton. 


FRIDAY. 

9.45. Preliminary Business. 

Paper: “ Elementary Botany,” by Prof. Geo, H. Martin, Bridgewater 
Normal School, “ Exercise in Penmanship,’’ by Prof. L. J. Voigt, East 
Bridgewater. 

12.30. Collation. 


2.00. “ Exercise in Elementary Physics,” . Prof. I. J. Osbun, Salem 
Rosen School. Paper: “* Admission to High Schools,’’ by H.C. Kimball, 
toughton. 


7.30. Lecture by James H. Slade, Esq., Quincy; subject to be an- 
nounced. Reading by Miss Beasie Ball, Stoughton. 


B SATURDAY. 

9.00. Business. 

Paper: ‘ History,’ by T, A. Mead, Quincy. Paper: “ English in High 
Schools,” by H. M. Tuell, Milton. 

Any of the following topics may be taken upif there is time anda desire 
to discuss them: * The Objective Teaching of Number,” “ How Shall 
Teachers Secure the Obedience of their Pupils?” “ How can Dull and 
Idle Scholars be Made to Get Their Lessons in the Allotted Time for 
Study?" 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, 1. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 


— Two students of Brown Univ. have been expelled for 
getting up the mock programs of the junior exhibition, and 
others are in danger. 

— Supt. Leach, in his report, urges the importance of con- 
sulting the sentiments of the people in regard to the character 
and management of the schools. The statement, he says, is 
almost a truism, that the education which is now needed is 
such an education as will best fit the individual for life’s duties, 
This is the great problem of the age. The constant aim should 
be to improve and elevate our schools by the adoption of the 
best méthods of instruction. Theart of teaching is progressive. 
Every true teacher will avail himself of the experience of the 
ablest instructors, without adopting too hastily untried exper- 
iments. A true education develops all the powers harmoni- 
ously. Sometimes a teacher, desirous of notoriety, will pro- 
duce great results by bestowing his attention upon some par- 
ticular study; but such one-sided progress should be looked 
upon with caution. Mr. Leach recommends that provision be 
made in the High School for teaching certain pupils those 
branches which will especially fit them for the vocation which | 
they intend to follow on leaving school. This would be the 
beginning of an industrial or technical school, which is now 
demanded by the public. It is sometimes urged that it is not 
just to tax the property of the rich to educate the children of 
the poor; but what security is there of life and property with- 
out a moral and intelligent community. There is in ignorant 
masses a volcanic force which is ever gaining strength, and 
unless it is checked, it will sooner or later burst forth in fury. 
An education that does not bring the lower nature into sub- 
jection to the higher, fails of its highest purpose. It would 
be astonishing to compare the expenditures of the State for 
penal and reformatory institutions with what is paid for the 
support of free public schools. It is confidently expected that 


the General Assembly, at its present session, will pass some 
judicious truant law; this subject has been before the Assem- 


bly more than twenty years. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The town of Bradford has made a decided advance in 
schoo! matters during the last five or six years. Within this 
period a good and conveniently-arranged building has been 
erected, for a school gf six grades. The town was fortunate 
in securing Mr. Wm. E. Hatch for principal. Mr. Hatch isa 
graduate of Bowdoin, and is evidently a teacher possessing the 
right spirit, as well as a good education, tact, and common 
sense. A brief call at this school satisfied us that it is in ex- 
cellent condition, and that teachers and pupils are working in 
harmony and in earnest. 

— Mr. Joseph Hall is not principal of Stamford High School 
(as reported in our last) but of Hartford. Mr. Hall has long 
been most favorably known as principal of the Hartford High 
School, which is one of the very best schools in New England. 
A large class has just graduated, and the exercises of the last 
day were able and interesting, and were listened to by a large 
and appreciative audience. While the vacation of the Hart- 
ford schools is just commencing, most of the other schools of 
the State are just entering upon a new term, 
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DELAWARE.—Miss E. D. Frazer, late prin. of School No. 9, 
at Wilmington, has had a womanly fight with the school board 
(of whom she says ‘‘a majority are mentally and morally 
unfit for the position ’’), which has resulted in her resignation, 
and also in arousing the district and the press to speak out on 
the subject. It is hinted that Catholic influence is at work 
behind the throne. At any rate, Miss Frazer seems to have 
the best of it, and the affray may result in working a desirable 
change in the management of school affairs. 

Inp1IANA—A Summer School of Science and Languages is to 
be held at Wabash Coll., Crawfordsville, beginning July 6 and 
continuing six weeks. The school will be under the manage- 
ment and instruction of Profs. H. R. Thomson, J. M. Coulter, 
and H.S. Knitz. The rich cabinets, well-equipped labora- 
tories, and the library of the college will be at the service of the 
teachers and special students of science and language, who 
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MAY-JUNE NO. NOW READY. 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Nos. 75 cts. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


ORGAN GEMS. ($2.50.) By F. L. DAVENPORT. 


“For Organists!” | A Dream of Parnassus.’ 


The Era of Cheap Books, and What the Immortals Think about It. 


The New School Aids, 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 


ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($1.50.) By Perers. 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. $2.50. 
BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.50. 
ORGANIST’S RELIANCR. (10 Nos., each $1.25. Com-| 
lete, $6.00.) By EUGENE THAYER. 
ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSITIONS. ($1.25.) 
In these six well-made books will be found a very 
number of voluntaries, some classical, some new 
and light, but all good. Organists will be glad to use the 
longer ones intact, and to adopt the shorter composi- 
tions as themes from which to vary. 


Billee Tayler, price reduced to 50 cents. 
Olivette, price reduced to 50 cents. 


JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY, $1.00. 


By A. N. Jounson. ‘“ The best book in the world” 
(for its object), was the commendation bestowed by an 
enthusiastic pupil on a former book by the same author. 
However that may be, this is his newest treatise, and 
can hardly be excelled for plainness of explanation, 
ease, and thoroughness. It does not attempt Counter- 

pint, or any of the higher problems of composition, 

ut confines itself to those things that mtd organist, 
every good player, and every composer of “ the people’s 
music’ ought to know. 
ce Any book mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Evocurion and R ATO RY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their 
departments. thorough and systematic cuiture in Veice 
Enunciation and Action in their application to Conver- 
sation, heading, Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants Diplomas, Spring Term, April 
11. Summer Term, July 5. send for Catalogue and 
Prospectu to J. H. BECHTEL, Sec’y, 

3141(M) 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ADVICE TO SINGERS, BY A SINGER. 


This little book is worth many times its cost to every 
teacher and student. It is designed tor a pocket com- 
panion, to be referred to daily, and as such will prove 
almost invaluable. It may be obtained of book-dealers 
generally. Price, flexible cloth, 75 cts. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Published %, 

318 ¢ E. URJEE, Boston, 
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National School of 


A THOROUCH ELOCUTIONIST, 
Lecturer, and Reader desires a position as Teacher in 
College or Academy, or as Supt. of Klocution in Public 
Schools. Original charts, etc.; author of F enno’s £lo- 
cution, 414 pp., $1.25. F. H. Fenno, Altay, N.Y. 


I slept where the moon, serenely bright, 
Shone full in my face through a summer night; 
I dreampt I was in a Land of Light, 
With Fielding and Moore and Shelley and White, 
And Shakespeare and Milton—a goodly sight ! — 
With Addison, Dryden, and others, quite 
Too numerous to mention; 
And there the worthies, one and all, 
Whom we the “ classical authors” call; 
Beneath the shade of Parnassus tall, 
On Pegasus Place, in Helicon Hall, 
Were holding a big convention. 


Virgil was sitting beside Voltaire, 
Boccaccio chatting with Dumas, pere, 
And Pope curled up in a corner there, 
While old Sam Johnson was in the chair, 
Wail-eyed and grim, with carroty hair, 
And he said, “ Uf course you are all aware 
Of the latest earthly advices: 
The publishers seem to be going to stash, 
Beneath the great economy 
For the Book Exchange is cutting a dash, 
Exceedingly reckless and awfully rash, 
In selling for almost nothing, for cash, 
And ruining regular prices ! 


I hold in my hand a letter from four 

American publishers who feel sore, 

And they speak for a score, or possibly more, 

Who live by a traffic in printed lore. 

I read: ‘ We pray from this earthly shore,— 
Ye authors of old, attend us! 

O, give us a lift in this hour of need, 

For the publishing business is going to seed: 

The Book Exchange is making with speed 

As re! books as the folks can read, 

And selling disgracefally low, indeed; 

It cheapens your fame,—for you we plead ! — 
Ye talented ghosts, defend us !—’” 


band?” 


What word shall we send to thi« 
and, 


Then Scott, with Goop LITERATURE in 
Arose (amid cries of ‘“‘ Take the stand !”’ 
And said, ‘ This scheme will possess the land; 
No good is the Harper or Scribuer brand, 
When Alden shows that he can command 
The brains of sage and scholar: 

A shilling for Pope,—good binding on; 
The same for the poems of Tennyson; 
Six cents for your Pilgrim's Progress, John; 
For the Iliad, thirty cents; and 

uixote for haif a dollar!” 


Then Chaucer said, “I am rather old, 

But I am mighty giad this day to be told 

How cheap my Canterbury Tales are sold, 

And the poets and wits of the Queen Anne fold, 
Steele the bright and DeFoe the bold, 

Berkeley the sober and Swift the scold, 

From the time of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Shakespeare's works, and Smollett’s and Sterne’s, 
Bacon, Bolingbroke, Byron, and Burns; 

And Babbington Lord Macaulay. 


Charles Dickens said, ‘‘’ Twould be foolish to let 

Good luck of mortals cause regret; 

For price of a theatre ticket they get 

Milman’s Gibbon,—a perfect set,— 

Dante and Virgil, two shillings net, 

For a dollar Adam Smith on Debt, 
And Mill on the Laws of Nations; 

And I see by this wondrous circular, 

Sent up by the Book Exchange that for 

Three cents you get the Seven Years’ War, 

For a dime King Henry of Navarre, 

And for thrice the price of a good ci 
Will. Shakespeare's inspirations.”’ 


Then Goldsmith rose and expressed it thus: 
“It is simply a case of de gustibus, 
But I see no reason for all this fuss, 
For publishers never did much for us, 

hile needy, summer and winter; 
Therefore, confreres, I hold this view: 
The high-priced houses are doubtleas blue, 
But unto the man our thanks are due 
W ho sends our thoughts each palace through, 
And into the humblest cottage, too, 
For the rey 4 are always more than the Few, 

And the People are more than the Printer !”’ 


r 


A slight shade rose,—’twas Ed Poe, 

Who said, “ I've been talking here with DeFoe; 

We agree, and the ancients have told us so, 

That who makes two printed leaves to show 

Where only one did formerly grow 

Is as good a man as we want to know; 

And this letter here, from the realms below, 
Reveals its earthly animus; 

I move it be not received !"” About 

A thousand voices removed ail doubt. 

Ben Johnson and Halleck aad Hood spoke out, 

Kit North and Irving and Father Prout, 

’Mid a storm of cheers and a mighty shout, 

| And the motion passed unanimous ! 


* This unique production is from the pen of one of the most widely celebrated of American humorists, who, in 


this case, seems disposed to add to his fame by assuming the even more widely-known name, 
The Manager of the American Book Exchange wishes it to be 


Anonymous.” 
distinctly understood that he is not responsible 


for either the titles, rhymes, or prices! The far-sighted poet who is able thus to report the convention on Par- 


BINDERS. 


We furnish them postpaid for $1.00. 
Address N, E. Pus. Co., Boston. 


quarters of the Literary Revolu » No. 764 Broadway, 


has, perhaps, also had a vision of some future cata! ué, and got the facts 
already made. A correct catalogue of our present list of abl 


cations may be had upon - 
y pon application 


they provide the v best and che ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & O©0., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties im 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Treachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 

and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fam!- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefesors, 
Principals, Governesses, and ‘Teachers for 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for — 
tion-form. Address L, B. LANDIS, 
306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. _ 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
xy MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. £4 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


| | 
ee For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
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attend this school. Chemistry and mineralogy will be taught 
orally, in the form of lectures and illustrations, by Prof. Thom- 
son; natural history, including geology, botany, and physi- 
ology, by Prof. Coulter; languages and literature by Prof. Knitz. 
Prof. J. L. Campbell will deliver also a course of six experi- 
mental lessons on physics, 
lowA.— We doubt if one of the Western States has so good 
a system of normal institutes as has Iowa. The law making 
the system has done much to make it effective, but much more 
depends upon the thoughtfulness, push, and directive efforts 
of our leading educators. At the recent session of the State 
Teachers’ Assoc, a committee was appointed to prepare a four 
ears’ graded course of study for our normal institutes. 
hrough the last issue of the Jowa Normal Monthly the commit- 
tee reports a course which is both exacting and flexible and will 
undoubtedly be favorably received and generally adopted by 
the counties. Didactics as a special study, is given a prom- 
inent place in the course, and is continued throughout the 
entire four years. 
It is reported that we have but 67 log school-houses in the 
State. There are 52 graduates of Dartmouth Coll. in the State. 


Kentucky. — Daughters’ Coll., for the higher education 
of young ladies, is located near Harrodsburg, and is under the 
management of Prest. John A. Williams. {[t has a large and 
efficient faculty, representing every department of culture 
adapted especially to ladies. Its managers believe in separate 
and distinctive education of the sexes; not only that young 
ladies should not be educated with young men, but differently 
educated. Hence we find in this Coll. not only wholesome 
restriction as to the intercourse of the young ladies with the 
outside world, but a course of studies sufficiently extensive, 
and especially adapted to the female mind. The Coll. has a 
long list of alumne, and is in a prosperous condition. 


MINNESOTA. — The closing exercises of the State Normal 


— 


| School at Mankato, were held April 14, in the presence of a 
large audience. The exercises consisted of music, essays, and 
recitations by the class, and addresses by Prof. Edw. A. Sear- 
ing, prin. of the school; Rev. G. W. T. Wright; and Hon. 
O. O. Pitcher, members of the State normal board of regents. 
The affair reflected great credit on the management of the 
school for the past year. State Supt. David Burt was unable 
to be present in consequence of ill-health. The teachers of 
the normal school are now engaged in State institute work. 
The number of graduates in advanced course, 13; elementary 
course, 14. Itis understood that Miss Aggie Green, at her 
own request, will not continue as manager of the model de- 
partment of the normal school, — a place she has held with 
great credit to herself and much benefit to the school. 


The board of education of Minneapolis are considering a 
proposition of limiting the commencement exercises of the 
high school to an address and the presentation of diplomas. 

The commencement of the Red Wing High Schoo! will take 
place June 17. The graduating class numbers 13,—the largest 
ever graduated. 

At the Univ. of Minnesota, courses of instruction in botany, 
chemistry, and geology will be attended during the month of 
July. Able professors will have —— of each department. 

The twenty-third commencement of the Winona State Nor- 
mal School was held at Normal Hall, April, 1881. 


The Winona public schools closed on Friday, March 25, after 
the customary examinations, which were largely attended. 
The schools have done excellent work under the superinten- 
dency of Prof. W. F. Phelps. 

Text-books are furnished to the children of the State at the 
following prices: Common-School Speller, 15c.; Introductory 
Geography, 5le. ; Common-School Geography, 82c. ; First 
Reader, lle.; Second Reader, 2ic. ; Third Reader, 3lc. ; 
Fourth Reader, 41c.; Higher Reader, 87c.; Lessons in Lan- 
guage, 26c.; English Grammar, 5lc.; Primary Arthmetic, 
13c. ; Intellectual Arithmetic, 26c. ; Practical Arithmetic, 


5lc.; American History, 6lc.; Writing-Books, 9c. 


MoNTANA.—We have received from Hon. A. H. Howey his 
report of schools in the territory of Montana, for 1880. After 
some explanatory remarks, the supt. goes on to point out the 
manifest faults and disadvantages from which the public 
schools suffer. Paramount among these are incompetent 
teachers, and the shortness of the school-year. Our teachers 
must be scientifically and professionally educated, and the yearly 
school-term should not be less than five months. A “ quack’ 
among school-teachers is the most dangerous kind of a quack, 
and a short school gives the good teacher no chance to com- 
plete his work. Montana has ten county supts. whose duty it 
is to examine teachers, and superintend 153 schools. Of these 
Supt. Howey remarks: ‘‘No qualifications whatever are re- 
quired of them. They are neither eminent as teachers, men 
of letters, or school experts. Thus the blind educationally, 
are made leaders of those who see. Four supts.,—one princi- 
pal, and three subordinates, — are enough to do excellent 
and thorough work in supervision for all the public schools of 
Montana, as now constituted. Why employ ten where three 
areenough ? Now, instead of useless, impracticable sinecures, 
give us superintendents for our schools. Give us afew men 
of brains, well educated, and eminent in ability or experience, 
and pay them well.”’ This is plain talk, but full of good sense 
and practical wisdom. One such man as Supt. Howey de- 
scribes, is worth more than a score of the stupid, ignorant, 
and time-serving officials who are too often found in office, 


NortH CAROLINA.—The Legislature of this State has re- 
cently made some very important changes in her educational 
laws, which shows that a more healthful public sentiment pre- 
vails. It has provided for county superintendents and teach- 
ers’ institutes, and four normal schoole,—two for whites, and 
two for blacks. This is the very way the South is to gain and 
hold an honorable equality with the North. There is already 
a demand among the teachers and educated men and women 
of the South for the best educational journals; and such read- 
ing makes better teachers and better schools. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York 


The ** TRIUMPH” Dovetailed Desk. 
Over One Million in Use. 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; 
New and Improved 
- SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; © 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


2X@ Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. —#) 
Aguile Wanted to present our improved School material. 


BAKER, PRATT CO. 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, &c. 


GLOBES: 60 Different Styles, 
See special circular. 


Summer Tuition 
— FOR — 


TEACHERS, 


AND FOR 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


CANDIDATES for 


Harvard University and 
Wellesley College. | !. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. best Schools. 


a Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Preperties, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


4. Furnishes Oircalars and gives Information of the 


DR. HUMPHREYS Will give private tuition during nine weeks of the Summer Vacation to a small number of 
Teachers, and of pied tt pty HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Wellesley College, and also for Girton College, Cam- 
‘bridge (England). 

Three ome ladies can be received into his family, and special reference is permitted to H. F. DURANT, me, 
Wellesley, and to Miss ADA L. HOWARD, Pres. of Wellesley College ; and to Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., an 
Rev. George Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of the Episcopal Divinity School. The Reference List for Dr. H.’s o_ 
as a University Tutor includes the names of very many of the most eminent University Professors in America 


and Great Britain. 


As some pupils for the Vacation are already entered, application, with references, should be made early to 


129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


311 E. R. HUMPHREYS. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


The largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of musical instruction in a quarter. English branches 
and library containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 
Fall term begins September 15. Send for calendar. 

318jeow E, TOURJEE, Music HALL, Boston. 


KRUROPE. 


Free programme, full information of 


MAY AND VACATION PARTIES. 


Gaze’s Tourist Gazette gives fares for hun- 
dreds of Tours. By mail, 10 cents, 


310h GAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


Directly after meeting of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION, 


Summer Normal School of Languages 
(FRENCH anp GERMAN). 
Sr" Full Programme out in May. 


Send early applications to 
: STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
; 36 tf 309 Madison Avenue, New York. 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 
Illustrating ‘‘ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $3.50. 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HisToRY STORE, 
317 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


| Established 
COOK'S TOURS. 
Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, ope. ging 
Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, D 
choice of dates and routes, April 27th, June lth, an 
July 24, 1881. Prices varying from $350 to $600.— 


1 and Hotels first-class, all necessary expenses 
Special Excursion in August for Meth- 
odists, London and return, $115 and $125. 

Pamphlets with map containing full particulars sent 
free by mail on request. Tourist Tickets Sor Independ- 
ent Travelers issued by all routes. Address, 

THOS, OOOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [eow] P. ©. Kox 4197. 


Pay. 


\GENTS WANTED for the new Science Magazine, 
Progress of Science. $2.00 a year; 20 cts. a No. 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 
Address 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 
318b 235 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


312 DoMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St.. NEW YORK, 


Lakeside Summer School of Science for Teachers. 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, 1881. 


This School is organized for the purpose of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction 


those b he Natural Science which seem best suited for public-school work. 
- The Second Session of this School will be opened as above mentioned for a term of five weeks, with increased 


facilities, a greater number of departments, and an enlarged corps of instructors. 
BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, Prof. ALBERT H. TUTTLE, President. 
_ PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOCY, Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. 


NATURAL HISTORY. Supt. JNO. P. PATTERSON, Sec’y. 
A full list of Faculty is presented in the Circulars. 


The School is located at LAKESIDE, OTTAWA Co., OHIO, 12 miles by steamboat from Sandusky. Lakeside 
is a cool, salebolen, and po bowen summer resort. The accommodations are ample, and the expenses moderate. 


For circulars and further information address the Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON, 


311 eowtJy1 Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohie. 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 
This i fangled book, setting at defiance all that age and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- 
the tuo parm ruts and radicalism, are alike avoided. Widely used in training- 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 


tage d. 
SE WLENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


318 tf — 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Send to EK. TOURJEE, | SEND FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Boston, MAss, for Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. . 
General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. = - - DrI Rosenthal D Appleton & Co (N Y) $1 50 
Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2d series,cl. H Helmholtz “ ~ hg 1 50 
Illustrated Family Almanac, 1881. - - - Am Tract Soc (N Y) 25 
Hours with Girls. - = - - - - - Sangster “ “ «4 75 
Forestville Sheaves. - - - - - Trowbridge es eo « 80 
Science and Religion. - - - - - Calderwood Robert Carter & Bros(N Y) 1 75 
Caasell’s Illustrated Almanac, 1881. - - - Cassell, Petter,@&Co(N Y) 25 
and Mythological Art. 13th ed. - Clement Houghton,Miftlin &Co (Boston) 2 50 
Painters, Sculptors, etc. 6thed. - - - - “ “ “ “ 2 50 
Laura Dewey Bridgman. New ed. | - - - Lamson es “ ss 1 50 
Satchel Guide to Europe. Revised ed. for 1881. - sd és “ 2 00 
Primitive Superstitions. - - - - Dorman J B Lippincott & Co(Phila) 3 00 
Worcester’s Dictionary. New ed., with Supplement. u“ “ * 10to 16 00 
How to Enjoy Life. Sthed. - - - - Cornell 1K Funk & Co(N Y) 1 00 
The Home Altar. 3ded. - - - - - Deems “ “ “ 75 
The Diet Cure. - - - - - - Nichols M L Holbrook & Co(N Y) 50 
A Nameless Nobleman. - - . - - J R Osgood & Co (Boston) 1 00 
Memorial History of Boston. - - - . Winsor a “ “ 25 to 42 00 
Popular Romances. 3d ed. - - - - Hunt Scribner & Welford (N Y) 3 00 
History of Greek Sculpture. - - - - Murray ss “ ss 6 75 
Thomas Carlyle. - - - - - - Wylie a “6 “ 3 00 
Illustrated Annual of Phrenology, 1881. - - Fowler & Wella (N Y) 10 
Popular History of the United States. 12mo, pp. 616, cl. Frost & Shea R Worthington (N Y) 1 25 
Spectator. 12mo, pp. 3,200, cl., 8 vols. - - Chalmers “ as 12 00 
Fresenius’ Quantitative Analysis. Newsystem, 8vo,cl. Prof OD Allen John Wiley & Sons (N Y) 6 00 
Bridge Trusses. New ed., 8vo, PP 310,cl. - . Prof C E Green “ “ “ 2 50 
Hartley and James Mill. Vol. III. Eng. Philosophers. ProfGS Bower G P Putnam's Sons (N Y) 1 25 
Co-operation as a Business. 16mo, cl. - . Chas Barnard “ “ “ 1 00 
Sketch-Book. Stratford Edition. 8vo, cl. - - Irving “ ss “ 1 25 
Buried Alive; or, Ten Years Penal Servitude in Siberia. Fedor Dostoyeffsky Henry Holt & Co(N Y) 1 50 
Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern story. 12mo, pp. 188. - “ “ “ 
Sacred Books of the East. Vol. X. 8vo. - - F Max Muller Macmillan & Co (N Y) 2 75 
Fo’c’s’le Yarna. 12mo. - . - - - “s “ “ 2 00 
Collected Works of Francis Sibson, M.D. 4 vols.,8vo. M Ord, ed “ “ “ 18 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ReMAIN AT Home.—If you are suffering 
from Consumption or Catarrh, don’t let your 
friends or your physician induce you to leave 
home and its comforts for Colorado or Florida. 
Send for the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
It will do more for you than any change of 
climate. In a recentletter from Hon. Wm. D. 
Kelley, introducing a friend, a resident of our 


city, whom he had persuaded to give Com- 
pound Oxygen a trial, he says: ‘‘ His physi- 
cians advised him to go to a better climate; 
but his means will not permit this, and I know 
that the climate of Philadelphia, improved by 
your Compound Oxgen, will do him more good 
than a removal to any climate on this conti- 
nent ; and in saying this J speak from my own 
large experience in California, Florida, and in 
the elevated plainsof thecountry.’’ As Judge 
Kelley is one of our oldest patients, his opin- 
ion of Compound Oxygen is of great value. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing large reports of cases, with full informa- 
tion, sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHNSON’S NATURAL History.—This great 
work was the result of the earnest labor of the 
last ten years of the life of Hon. S. G. Goodrich 
(Peter Parley), and a fitting monument to his 
memory. As its name indicates, it comes from 
the same house which furnishes one of the best 
Atlases and Cyclopedias yet given to the Amer- 
ican public, and is entirely in keeping with 
them. Its object is to furnish a comprehensive 
resumé of the whole field of animal life from 


man to the animalcules, giving the latest the- 
ories and scientific classification, and to place 
all within the comprehension of all classes of 
people; and it has been, and continues to be, 
the best work of its kind for parents, teachers, 
and all who wish to be intelligent upon the 
subject, and for those who need a work of gen- 
eral reference. It contains over 1500 beautiful 
illustrations, and is complete in two royal 
octavo volumes, printed upon finely-calendered 
paper and elegantly bound. Not the least in- 
teresting portion are the articles upon evolu- 
tion by Prof. E. L. Youmans, A.M., M.D., of 
New York, and President Julius H. Seelye, 
D.D., LL.D, of Amherst College. See adver- 
tisement in another column. 


Our readers will notice in our columns of 
this issue, ‘‘ A Dream of Parnassus.’’ This 
unique production is from the pen of one of the 
most widely celebrated of American humorists, 


who, in this case, seems disposed to add to his 
fame by assuming the even more widely-known 
name, ‘‘ Anonymous.’’ The Manager of the 
American Book Exchange wishes it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that he is not responsible 
for either the titles, rhymes, or prices! The 
far-sighted poet who is able thus to report the 
convention on Parnassus has, perhaps, also had 
a vision of some future catalogue, and got the 
facts mixed with announcements already made. 
A correct catalogue of the present list of pub- 
lications may be had upon application to the 
headquarters of the Literary Revolution, No. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


EFFECTUAL AND CHEAP.—Dyspepsia, bil- 
ious attacks, headache, and many other ills can 
only be cured by removing their cause. Kidney- 
Wort has been proved to be the most effectual 
remedy, for these and for habitual costiveness, 
which so afflicts millions of the American 


| 


WE invite special attention to the advertise- 
ment and notice of Burr’s Library Index, in 
THE JOURNAL of this week. This Index is a 
valuable aid to teachers, students, and in fact 
to all who desire to make available for future 
use the results of reading. Address The J. B. 
Burr Publishing Co, Hartford, Ct., for circu- 
lar and specimen pages. 


BLACKBOARD your school-houses by Swa- 
sey’s system, if you want to save money and at 
the same time have smooth, durable, and first- 


class blackboards, Address J. A. Swasey, 21 
Brattle street, Boston. 


THE well-known publishers of Anderson’s 
School Histories, Kellogg & Reed’s Gram- 
matical Text-Books, and other excellent school 
books, have removed from 5 Barclay street to 
734 Broadway, near Eighth street, New York, 
where they will extend a cordial welcome to 
their educational friends. 

TEACHERS should notice the announcement 
of F. F. Whittier, of Farmington, Mass., in 
another column, of valuable aids in their work. 
For test and examination exercises they will 
be found very valuable. 

WANTED, &@ man competent to take charge 
of the Educational Department of a prominent 
publishing house; one well acquainted wlth 
school book interests of the Middle States pre- 
ferred. Address *‘ Education,’ care of THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 317 2t 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
238 2x (P) New York City. 


Sturtevant House, 
IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 


Broadway, 28th and 29th Streets With Elevator. 
NEW YORK Rates Reduced. 


Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
According to location. 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
1 802 eow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


SILICATE 
Black Diamond Slating. 
The Rest pl tear. (without exception) for Walls 


en Blackboards. 


Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 
applied by apy one, with a common paint-brush, to an 
surface. Putup in tin cans of various sizes, with full 
directions for use. 

PRICES. 


$1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
Flat Brush (4 inches), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with 
(the xp ied). Made b 
NEW YO 1~ SLATE 
ulton ole 
Send for circular. } 


Reversible Writing - Books (putented 
are the best. Look for them. mg 


HE MUTUAL PROVIDENT ANS - 
ATION OF BOSTON, established “yon 


people.—Farm and Fireside, 


fessional Men and Women. See advertisement in THE 


VID 


D 


Stationer for Davidson’s Velvet r 


samples, sending 9 cents 


313 f eow 


istory Taught by 


SON’S 


Velvet Rubber. 


uses this Velvet Rubber is 4 yo to any ever manufactured, 


ts erasive qualities. Ask your 


For SC H 00 L and B U S INESS batif ts not sod te pA, A in your vicinity, write to us for 


in stamps. For Illustrated Circulars and Price List address 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 


Houghton's 


Political Partie 


Crities award it the highest praise. A “MULTUM IN 
History, for Teachers, 


(a Remittances should be made by money-order, 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Conspectus 


ome: HISTORY or rune 
Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


PARVO” for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
Professional Men, &e. 


THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5,00. In Map form, size 5x 4 feet, $3.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 


draft, or registered letter, to 


Vocal Culture. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 
The Volce, 
The Cause and Cure of Stammering, 
Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
For Singing, Public Speaking, Reading, 
"the Cure of Stammering. 


Uniform with preceding Nos. 


and Humor, thas forming A COMPLETE LIBRARY 


Vocal Defects. 


315d P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 70S Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 


315 GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


Vocal Impediments. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Spe'cialist in Vocal Training, 
CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 
TERMS.—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of five, $25; 


303 zz (1) 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 19, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 
Nothing Repeated. 


The Series of which this Book forms a part contains a rich variety of Sentiment, Eloquence, Pathos, Wit, 


Price per Number, 30 cents. 


OF GOOD READING at the Smallest Possible Cost. 


Publishers of) INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


303 zz 


400 Algebraic Problems printed on separate slips of 
card-board, with key, 50c.; 150 Geometrical Theorems 
and Problems (slips), 20c. ; 300 Topic Slips in Geogra- 
hy, 35c.; 150 Topic Slipsin United States History, 18c.; 
00 Topic Slips in English History, 12c.; 100 Topic Slips 
in Physiology, 12c. Complete Set, $1.20. Sent, post- 


paid, by 
F. F. WHITTIER, Publisher, 
318 b Farmington, Me. 


JOHNSON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Hon. S. G. Goopricu (Peter Parley). 


Latest Edition — 1881 — Over 1 5OO Engravings. 
‘« Particularly valuable.’’— Prof. Agassiz, Harv, Univ. 
** Nothing which approaches it.” — Pres. Seelye, Amh’ st. 
Unequaled in its line.”’—Ka Pres. Hopkins, Williams. 
“ A highly valuable work.’’—Joseph Cook, Boston. 
Best in the language.’’—Pres. Barnard, Colum, Coll, 
Best for general reference and ~ 
Alex. Winchell and Faculty of Mich. Univ. 
Waanted,—A teacher, of snap and ability, 30 years 
of age or upwards, to solicit orders for this. Address, 
stating age business and teaching experience, 
W. B. STICKNEY, Publisher, 
ANN ARBOR, MIOH, 


318 d eow 


Bound Volumes 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office,- $3.25. 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 
Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


BURR'S LIBRARY INDEX, 
FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 

To Ald the Student, Scholar, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Author, Teacher, Pupil, 
and all Lovers of Books. 

AN INDEX TO INFORMATION FOR IMMEDIATE 

OR FUTURE USE. 

All words and names are indexed by the first two 
letters, with over 300 combinations cut in thumb-holes 
in the edges of the leaves. Opened at any combination 
by the use of one hand. It has a combination for every 
word and name in all languages. Conventent, saves time, 
labor, money, and veration. Printed on fine writing- 
paper, quarto size, 12,000 lines, 40 lines to the page, 

und in half-russia. We manufacture over 30 styles and 
sizes of Combination. Indexes for LEDGERS, RECORDS, 
and Commercial Rerorts. Also Indexes made ex- 
pressly for the use of Physicians and Lawyers. Indexes 
of any size made to order. Agents wanted. For fur- 
particulars and specimen pages address 

THE J, B. BURR PUBLISHING CO., 
318 h Hartford, Conn. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full iculars, will 
be sent on lication to me 


ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 Wellesley. Max 


JOURNAL of April 21, The good thing is coming, 


2 


Manager of Subscription Dept. of Journal, 
6 HAWLEY 8t,, Boston, 


at home. worth $5 free. 
STINSON & Portland Me. 


$5 $20 


Fe 80 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
HE 20 Appeal to the Eye. 
—— = —— 
! 
of ten, $25 ; fifteen, $10. Special rates 
| | to Societies, Schools, and Church classes. Special Class for Min- 
- isters, Teachers, and Ladies, FY 
NOW READY, 
| 
Sold by Bookselle and by | 
ta" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. | ' 
i 
| AIDS FOR TEACHERS. | 
| 
i 
| | 
| t 
t 
al 
— OF — 
—— ‘ 
‘ 
12 
‘ 
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OF 
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Most APPROPRIATE SETS OF APPARATUS 
yoR ELEMENTARY PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 
—Mr. Curt W. Meyer, of 182 Broadway, New 
York, is doing good work by preparing for 
schools and students, at relatively small cost, 
sets of apparatus for practical experiments in 
physics and chemistry. To gain a real knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of natural 
science, apparatus isindispensable. Mr, Meyer 
states that the time has come when the most 
marked desire of our schools in general is to 
obtain apparatus proper for instruction. His 
Student’s Electrical Machine and Apparatus, 
with Elementary Guide of Instruction offered 
complete at $15, is in great demand. He 
also states that by far the most of his orders 
are from the extreme West, and accounts for 
this on the ground of a general prosperity 
among our western States. Our eastern dis- 
tricts may already have made provisions pre- 
viously, yet, no doubt, there are many prinei- 
pals of schools who would at once introduce 
a set of apparatus like the above if they only 
had seen or heard of it. Electricity, among 
the various branches of natural philosophy, is 
undoubtedly the most useful and interesting 
natural force to be taught previous to other 
branches of physics. The highest premium 
has been awarded to Curt W. Meyer, at the 
jate exhibition of the American Institute in 
New York, for his newly designed apparatus 
for instruction in school; also for his excellent 
Holtz Machine, which is among the best fin- 
ished electrical apparatus which has ever been 
introduced. 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol- 


lars, reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse cars, stages, and ele- 
vated railroads to all depots. Families can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 315 zz 


Cook’s Tours. — Those whe contemplate 
traveling in Europe, or any other part of the 
the globe, either alone or with excursion par- 
ties, will find it to their advantage to investi- 
gate the numerous facilities offered by Thos. 


Cook & Son, the renowned Excursion Mana- 
gers of 261 Broadway, New York. A large 
pamphlet, giving full particulars of their tours, 
will be mailed free, on application, to any one 
nterested, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Co-operation as a Business: by Charles Barnard; cl., 
$1.25,..... The “ Spoils” System and Civil-service Re- 
form in the Custom House and Post Office of New York ; 
by Dorman B. Eaton.... The Sword of Damocles: a 
story of New York life; by K. Green ; cl., $1.50. New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Forestville Sheaves; or, Sowing and Gathering; by 
Catherine M. Trowbridge ; cl., ill ... Madge Marland : 
an Every-day Girl; by Laura Francis; cl., ill. New 
York: Am. Tract Society. 

Culture and Cooking; or, Art in the Kitchen; b 
oo Owens; cl. New York: Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin & Co. 

The Mineral Resources of “ The Hocking Valley” ; 
being an account of its coals, iron-ores, blast-furnaces, 


and railroads, with a map; by T.S. Hunt. Boston: 
8. E. Cassino. 

Proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund at their nineteenth meeting at Washing- 


ton, Feb. 2, 1881, with appendix. 

Macmil/an’s Progressive French Reader; I1., second 
year; by G. Eugéne-Fasnacht ; 60 cts..... Locke’s Con- 
duct of the Understanding ; edited with introduction, 
notes, etc.; by Thomas Fowler, M.A.; cl., 50 cts. ...A 
Manual of Ancient Geography ; authorized translation, 
from the German of Heinrich Kiepert, Ph.D.; cl., $1.50. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


W.& L. 
Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 

Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part 1,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Il,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 


‘* Ill,—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical (1938 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


22211) 994 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LOCUTION, “urea, 
Stacy 


Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 
Oratory. 


Faculty of School of 


DIRECTORY. 
Schools, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
B' Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adaress the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 
RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
President. 279 zz 


{% WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 309 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), . 


3% Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


M+%3; INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
departments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGRHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N. H. 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof.ER. RUGGLES. 3012 


Deps OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof, C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 
ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Y¥ Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. as 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal, 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM OROUTT, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

¢ For catalogue or information, at New 

ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. ete Deacon House), Boston. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
° For ies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
S For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOoTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
Coston, Classical, SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
i 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate = of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, | 
F R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GoFrr, Principals. . 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Prin cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A.M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
§ has superior advantages for Classicai and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Ww Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 
pro L 

283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


A thorough and practical business course. 
Cireular free by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 


Publishers. 
Vecal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 


In E School usi 
THE PRACTICAL MUSIC. READER. 


This valuable book, by W. L. SmiTH, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is preprred upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in aa single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal in Every teacher should procure 
a copy at once. mples sent post-paid for 35c. Ad. 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Pabe., Cincinnati,0. 299 tf 


CEONOMY; 


OR, 
HOW WORLDS WERE MADE, and MOUNTAINS AND CON- 
TINENTS RAISED AND PLACED AS THEY ARE. 


Consisting of a new and simple system of Physical 
Geography and Astronomy. 


By J. STANLEY GRIMES, Counselor at Law. 


Mailed free on receipt of 25 cents by 
HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 
(Mention this Journal.) (317 a] CHICAGO. 


CEOCRAPHICAL PLAYS. 


For young folks at schooland at home. By Miss JANE 
ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little Sisters,” &c. 
Very entertaining and instructive. May be used for 
Supplementary Reading, or Review Exercises in Ge- 
ography. Price, 15 cents each, comprising: 

1. United States. 4. Africa and South America. 

2, Europe, 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea. 

3. Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, Catalogues free. 
317 LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
With Illus, and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 
Ageuts wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00, 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing “ee of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol.,cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOW 
TO 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
AVE ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
S A fall line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
M N EY School kinds. 
0 » | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 az 134% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart an Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new ascaa 
be found in no other similar collection, 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (32 
ptges larger than_the ordinary size) beautifully 

rinted on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
in boards. 

Price $3.60 Per dozen by express, 35 cents by 
mail. A single specimen copy (board covers) mailed 


on receipt of 25 cents. 
HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
book and musi¢ dealers at publishers’ prices, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Avery SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 
POSTPAID, Address thie Office. 304 


SUPPLIED with Teacher 
by the New-England Bureau 


vork | CINCINNATI, O- 
Education, 16 Hawley St. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 
15 Bremfleld Street. 


Maps! Maps! Maps! 


Of Every Style, for Schools of Every Grade. 


POLITICAL MAPS, REFERENCE MAPS, 
PHYSICAL MAPS, CLASSICAL MAPS, 
OUTLINE MAPS, RELIEF MAPS, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write us at once, if your School needs furnishing. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 312 


ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 


48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 
have been added to S. W. Straub's 
Popular 8S. 8S. Singing Book. 


MORNING 


Sentiment! 
ce" PRICE UNCHANGED. 
. $30 per 100; 


LIGHT! 


This places it FAR ABOVE all others In the quantity 
and quality of both Worps and Music ! 
It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARCER 


Than those of any other 8. S. Singing-books. 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 
MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 


Specimen pages free. DON’T FAIL TO SEND US 25 
OTs and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 
SUPERIOR BOOK. 


THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 


314m CHICAGO, ILL, 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems. 2!6 pages. A very choice 


and useful collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, ete. Price, 
$4.50 pér dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, sewann « 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a ‘ natural method” of learn- 


ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much bigher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price. 30 cts, 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 K. Ninth St., New York. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—Letters and Words...........- Bold Style, 
No. 3—Words and Capitals....-...... «@ 
Capitals, ete,......Finished Style, 


No. 5— 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations......... 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 

Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, poat- 
age paid, on receipt of the price. 

Published by 
GEO, BR. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
311 tf 


812 Broadway, New York. 
Library Bureau, 
Manufacturers, Publishers, and Dealers in 


SUPPLIES FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
32 Hawley Street, Boston, 
MELVIL DUI, MANAGER. 


This Bureau consists of Consultation, Employment, 
Catalog, Index, Publication, Supply, and Accommoda- 
tion Departments, and is a center for the Library 
Enterests of the entire country. It does the work im- 
practicable for a society or periodical, thus supplement- 
ng the Library Journal and the American Li- 
Its lists iacludes everything 
Liorary, 


brary Association. 

nveded in the best equint Public or Private 

and offers 

BETTER SUPPLIES AT LESS CosT THAN GinyRWisk 

ATTAINABLE. LISTS FREE. 

Teachers will find in its lists many labor-saving de- 

vices for their school-rooms and private studies, and 

thru the Aesommateien Department can often sav 

money on other articles. 
Call or send for circulars. 817 tf 


SG lain: our method of do L 
F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


@- EK. $12a day at bomeeasily made. 
$72 O00 Auguste,” 


| 
May 5, 1881. 
| | 
| 
| 
M 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. me ee 
= 
7 4 
— = 
| 
q 
| 
| | | 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 18. 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletons’ Schoo! Headers. 
Appleteus’ Arithmetics. 

uackenbes’s Histories. 

tickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Cepy-Beoks (Sliding Copies). 
Primary Copy-Books (Sliding Copies). 
Veoumans’s Chemistry. 
VYoumans’s Botanics. 
Barkness’s Latin Series. 
BMadley’s Greek Grammar. 

Complete Price List and Catalogu 

department of study, from Primary 
terms made for first and regular supplies. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


Schools to Colleges and Universities, 
Send for Educational Notes.” 


Appletens’ New Geographies; 

Ceornell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessens in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compesitien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, Mistery, and Literature. 

Art of Schoe! Management. 

Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Werds, and Werd-Writer. 
Ete., Ete., Etec. 


e of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for ever: 


sent post-paid on application. Liber 


154 Wabash Av., 


3, 5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley 8t., 152 & 
TON. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK BOS 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO. , Publishers 


PHILADELPHI 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zs 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Standard Library Books, 
Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., &c. 
Ke Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New Engiand, 
M. CABLE, 323 Breomf@eld St., Boston. 


MITCHELL’S 
NEW 
MAPS 
AND » 
THE NEW . Word Method 
AMERICAN 
ss.perse. READING 
CHARTS. 


With Brackets 
and Companion. 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Brosaway, 


NEW YORK. 


Auderseon’s Histories and Readers; 

Leighten’s History of Rome; 

Themeeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetels French Course ; 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., ABRAM BROWN, 
Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francois W. PARKER Schools, Boston, and 
Loom Supt: of Base. 


Specimen copies cents each. 
8. BE. BEEDE, Duabaque, Ia.; 0. LEACH. N.Y., Acts. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Rise, Pro aad Present Structure 
ef the Euglish Lan unge. By Sir MATTHEW 
HARRISON, A M., late fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. Fourth American edition. Price, $1.50. 

This work is full of interest and instruction, and stu- 
dents of the English Language will find it an inval- 
uable help. ed on receipt of price. 316 zz 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


19 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Centar, 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


New Editions 
mounted on 


J. 
«6 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF = 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton's Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARBISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Beston. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now y. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Czsar.— The Tem- 
pe. — Henry VIII. — Richard Il. — Richard LUI. — 

acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part IIl.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well. 

From C. M. INGLEBy, M.A., LL.D., author of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Centurie of Praise,’"’ &c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
pase willseem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
80 ——eaee good as yoursare.”’ Please send for 
Circulars. .C.8 N, Agt. for New Eng., 

310 41 Franklin Boston, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Iutroduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HenkyY Cabot LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
sirable for use in schools an é family circle. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Sertes. 
Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Cotburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. cts, 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Mardock’s Vocal Culture, $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., . 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. Ss, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic, oe $ .65 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), ° - i 

Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
Preston’s Bookkee 


Scott's Manual of Enitea States i 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, 
Zachos’s New American Speaker,’ 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New Work. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvuocAaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hoels, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, wing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chreomos. 


G@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classtes for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 


The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Alsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theolog 1 50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. fifus. 

Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 


Fall list, with specimen 
to the Publishers. pages, on application 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadelpnia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, ~:~ gl Mental and 
2. Union Arith, Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Metho@s and Keys to the Above. eow 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot's New 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 
Prepared by PRIN. A. 8. H1GGrns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ECONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50. 


5|No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 


AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MaLootm LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
as to the best methods of teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third Reader. 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 

A New Comprehensive Speller. ” 

Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural New. 

Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar.—Raub. 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Aevised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Gammere’s Surveying. New Kevised Edition. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


ga” Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

combining oral and written work throughout. 

PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is ont for primary schools. 

PART IIL. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school grade. It leads ye the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 

Bradbury's Eaton’s Elementary Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 


Circulars sent on application. Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, fot, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


A NEW ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
NOW READY, 
The Elements of Plane Analytic Geometry. 


A Text-Book, inclading numerous examples and ap- 
ae and especially designed for beginners. 

epared for Colleges, High Schools, and Academies, 
as an Introduction to the study of the higher mathe- 
matics. By Gro. R. Briaa@s, tutor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth,........ $1.50. 


Recently Published : 
TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


For the use of Colleges and Schools. By EDWARD 5. 
DANA, Assistant fessor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale College. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth........ 50 


1.50. 
Published by JOHN WILEYW & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New York. 
*,* A copy will be sent free for examination with ref- 


erence to introduction, to a Teacher or Professor, on 
the receipt of $1.00. 317 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, MAURY'S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY TEE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Miaury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
HMeolmew’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


MAOMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s El tary I onsin Logic -90 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in 


Educational Catalogue sent free on lication. 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
i Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 


omew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com itien Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 

Catalogues, etc. , furnished. solicited. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


Correspondence 
General 
A. 5. MANSON, Boston. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW AND STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


ECLECTIC HISTORY Just Published. Entirely New. 


Garfield’s Administration. Entertaining in style of narrative, and full of new 


History of the United States, to 


of the and enlivening features. Copiously illustrated with Maps, Portraits, 4c. 
U N ITED STATES. Full cloth. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60c. 
’ 27 Numbers, with Script Chart and Color Chart. 
McGUFFEY’S MeGuffey's Revised Charts, 21 Nos., Mansilon $ 5.00 
REVISED McGuffey’s Revised Charts, 27 Nos., 10.00 
otographic roduction o cGuffey’s Rev eading Ch! 
READING-CHARTS. tion with av ew to introducing the Charts. 


Published by 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, New-Hnyland Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 


CINCINNATI anp NEW YORK. 


| 
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